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MODERN 
TREE CARE IS 
BASED ON 
SCIENCE and KNOWLEDGE: 


AN UNDERSTANDING 
OF THE 
PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
WILL HELP TO 
DETERMINE 
WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
TO YOUR TREES 
AND TO 
PROPERLY EVALUATE 
THE SERVICE 
YOU 
RECEIVE 
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DORMANT SPRAYING has been proved by scientific research to be of significant value in 
protecting trees; teday, DORMANT SPRAYING is an important part of Bartlett service. 


WHAT IS DORMANT SPRAYING? 


Tree growth is dormant during the winter months. It is in this dormant period, when tree life 
is inactive, that spraying should be done to kill out the most unnoticed and least considered 
forces of destruction—scale insects and fungi. During the months of foliage, the attacks of 
insects and disease are more clearly noticeable by marked infestations and denuded foliage. 
Scale and fungi, though harmless in appearance, even delicate, are malignant parasites, 
insidious living organisms that seclude themselves in the scars and roughened surfaces of 
the tree . . . often hidden from all but microscopic vision, they are ever vigorous toward 
the ultimate destruction of the tree. 


METHODS AND MATERIALS 


Varied in type and extremely virile are these enemies; to destroy them requires the use of 
special spray materials, the development of which has been the result of years of painstaking 
experimentation and tests in the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories and at the Extensive 
Experimental Grounds. Just as important, too, as the spray materials is the technique to be 
used, for faulty spraying is often just as responsible for inadequate resulis as the use of 
ineffectual spray materials. Dormant Spraying, so necessary for good tree care, therefore, 
requires attention such as only those trained in this work, and backed by research, can give. 





The Oyster Shell 
Scale .. . one of tee 
the worst offend- THE BARTLETT WAY 
ers of the scale 


group Here again the training and experience of your Bartlett representative is of great advantage; 


his skill and knowledge and familiarity with the many symptoms assure you of correct 
diagnosis and proper treatments. For, the nature of the infectious condition is not the same 
on every tree and should be carefully diagnosed to ascertain its type and the extent to which 
it has progressed. Discuss with your Bartlett representative what should be done to keep 
your trees healthy and flourishing; you will find him always at your service. 
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ORDERS for seeds and roses should be placed promptly, especially if 
newly introduced varieties are desired. 

KEEP the house plants free of insects. The weeks just ahead will wit- 
ness rapid increases in infestations if control measures are lax. 

IN THE event of a real thaw, evergreen plants growing in quick- 
drained soil near the foundations of buildings will benefit from a 
watering. 

HELIOTROPES for planting in the garden the coming Spring may be 
grown from slips or cuttings from indoor plants during the next two 
or three months. 

WHEN rooting cuttings in water, the fact that oxygen is necessary for 
rooting should not be overlooked. Therefore, the water needs to be 
but an inch or two in depth and should be changed frequently. 

THIS is the time to inspect dahlia tubers, gladiolus corms and such bulbs 
as may be in storage. If they show signs of shriveling, more moisture is 
needed. If they have started to rot, they have too much moisture. 

MOST seeds will germinate faster and, in some cases better if sown in 
soil which is not fertilized. After germination, the young seedlings 
will benefit from feeding or by being transferred to slightly richer soil. 


CHECK up on Winter covering to make sure that it is all in place. In 
periods of mild weather ventilate hay-filled frames as a precaution 
against heating and, hence, rotting in case the covering material has 
become wet. 

AN IMPORTANT safety measure to be followed when felling trees 
or cutting wood is the safe placement of edged tools when not in 
use. Carelessness in this regard can often lead to accidents to both 
the user and the cutting edge of a tool. 


GLADIOLUS corms can be freed of thrips by dusting them with corn- 
mercial DDT dust which contains one or more per cent of DDT. The 
amount of dust applied is not particularly important provided suff- 
cient dust is used to coat the dry corms. 

OLD APPLE trees which are poorly fed will be invigorated by pruning. 
Pruning should consist of thinning out weak wood and stopping 
slender outside shoots. The idea is to keep the lower branches fruitful 
and prevent the formation of too tall trees. 


WHEN making a dish garden try to combine plants which require 
approximately the same conditions of light and moisture. Choose 
healthy, small plants which can grow somewhat larger without dis- 
rupting the arrangement of the miniature garden effect. 

GOOD drainage in seed containers will help to prevent loss from damp- 
ing-off fungi. Dusting the seeds before sowing with semesan, red 
copper oxide or spergon will check the kind of damping-off which 
attacks the germinating seeds before they emerge from the soil. 

HARDINESS in plants seems to be inherent. Therefore, a well-grown, 
healthy plant of a known hardy variety can safely be bought in a 
southern or far western nursery for planting in a northern garden, 
provided the plant can be received in a sound condition at a proper 
planting season. 

THE FAILURE to bloom of otherwise thrifty plants of Christmas 
cactus which have been repotted recently should cause no concern. 
It usually requires two or more seasons for such a plant to establish 
itself in a new container and to resume blooming. However, if flower 
buds form and drop before opening, cultural conditions such as water- 
ing technique and air temperature should be studied for purposes of 
change for the better. 

NEWLY-rooted cuttings had better not be potted in soil which is rich 

in nitrogen. Once established in 

small pots they will benefit from a 

feeding a few days before shifting to 

larger containers. Thorough water- 
we YY ing given a few hours before shift- 
as “ah Z : ing will also aid any potted plants in 

‘ establishing themselves in new pots. 
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Prize winning Gladiolus have been a specialty at Flowerfield since 1874. Gladiolus are 
extremely easy to grow and subject to few diseases when good stock is used. Flower- 
field’s bulbs are the largest and best available. The color range and form of the modern 
Gladiolus makes it one of the finest of garden subjects. Flowerfield’s beautiful large 
flowered varieties are available in most every color and shade imaginable. Flower 
afrangements can be made to accent any established color scheme. Decorator plans 
can be beautifully carried out in the color selections offered in this list. The glistening 
pure white of Myrna, the delicate pastel pink of Greta Garbo, the bright red of American 
Commander, offer but a few of the possible color accents for home decoration. 


Prize-winn ng Mr RA 


The huge glistening white, ruffle edged, florets of Myrna are gracefully placed on 
strong stalks that are tall and erect. There is just a faint suggestion of cream deepening 
in the throat, where it assumes an almost greenish cast. Myrna is one of the best new 
Gladiolus and has won many prizes as the finest new white. Three 55¢, Dozen $2.00 


bah lution Luatity Yadiolus 


AMERICAN COMMANDER (bright red). A fine new 
introduction in clear true red. Its florets are large. 
Three 50¢, Dozen $1.75 


CHAMOUNY (deep rose). The medium sized florets 
are a striking deep rose, edged with a white line. 
Three 75¢, Dozen $2.50 


PEGGY Lou (deep pink). Large, fine textured florets 
in a lovely shade of deep pink, on a sturdy tall 
SR aE hg PE RN Dozen $1.50 


PICARDY (peach). The most popular of all Gladio- 
lus, this peach colored beauty is surely worthy of | 
its popularity... . we os Spices ,s 9 a oe 


BARCAROLE (orange). Finely ruffled florets in a clear 
grenadine orange, a new color for Gladiolus. 
Three 50¢, Dozen $1.75 


LEADING Lapy (white). A pure white sport of Pic- 
ardy, outstanding in Gladiolus shows since its in- 
troduction in 1944..... Three $1.50, Dozen $5.00 


MARGARET BEATON (white, red spot). The beautiful 
white florets are accented with a startling red throat. 
Three 55¢, Dozen $2.00 


GREEN LIGHT (greenish white). Slightly ruthed, milky 
white florets, overlayed with a greenish gloss, ap- 
pear really green in the bud stage. 

Three 50¢, Dozen $1.75 


GARDENERS COLLECTION 


GATE OF HEAVEN (ye//ow). Large, finely rufted 
florets....... Ran. re Dozen $1.50 


PELEGRINA (purple). An early variety in pure dark 
violet-blue. so Dozen $1.50 


POLAR ICE (white). This white is one of the largest 
Gladiolus...........: .Dozen $1.50 


REGENT (bright red). A brilliant light red in all one 
ORS eS enn cae ....Dozen $1.75 


RIMA (pink). Large pastel florets of fine pearly 
ad coh ot vos an gauge wa ... Dozen $1.75 
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Corona 1946 Sharing Catalogs 
Co C 
Soft blush-white petals with a lovely pink 
picotee edge makes Corona one of the 
most delightful Galdiolus yet hybridized. 
Three 75¢, Dozen $2.50 


Send for your copy of Flowerfield’s tuo colorful, 
spring planting garden catalogs; one for seeds, the 
other for bulbs, roots and plants. Please enclose 10¢ 
to cover mailing and handling costs. 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM »* Dept. 41 * Flowerfield, L. I., N. Y. 








EXHIBITOR’S MIXTURE 


PEGGY LOU CHAMOUNY 
GRETA GARBO CORONA 
AMERICAN COMMANDER MYRNA 


_| 36 Bulbs °c $6.50 
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FLOW ERFIELD'S QUALITY GLADIOLUS 











Greta Ga xbo 


Florets, often six inches across, are a ver) 
light cream-pink rapidly becoming rosy 
white after opening to full size. 

Three 95¢, Dozen $3.50 





GARDENERS COLLECTION 


REGENT PELEGRINA 
RIMA POLAR ICE 
GATE OF HEAVEN 


30 Bulbs °.% $3.50 
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urpee's GIANT ALLDOUBLE 


COLOSSAL Fades of Kese 
PETUNIAS 


The first Giant Alldouble Petunias ever created in America— 
Colossal Shades of Rose are the largest ever grown, many 
over 5 in. across—much larger and more beautiful than the 
w these gorgeous flowers— 
to rich rosy-mauve—radiant 
in your garden, enchanting in bouquets or arrangements. 
Prized for beds and borders, effective in window boxes and 


imported ones. You'll want to 
lovely pastels from salmon-pin 
as house plants. 
ringed 


a long season. 


379 B 


Every flower is fully double—some 
pleasingly ruffled, others extremely 
. Vigorous plants 20 in. tall 
and nearly 3 ft. across, bearing im- 
mense blooms in great profusion for 


Packei (100 seeds) $1; 5 Packets $4.50 


Philadelphia 32, Pa. OR 


err Packets of 
Seeds of Burpee’s new Petunias 
Colossal Shades of Rose 


Send postpaid 





St.orR.D.... 
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CJ Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
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Colossal Shades of Rose Petunias 
won the Highest All-America 
Award for new flowers in 1946. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


379 Burpee Bldg. 379 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. OR Clinton, Iowa 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Building 378 Burpee Building 


Clinton, Iowa 





If now a 
Burpee 
Customer, 


Enclosed is $....... a 





Zone 








DDT to Control Shade Tree Pests 


HOSE who are expecting to control 

all tree pests with DDT are in for a 
rude awakening. Experiments at the 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories have 
shown that while DDT is very effective 
in controlling certain shade tree pests, it 
has little effect on others, and still others 
are definitely favored. 

For heavy outbreaks of such destructive 
pests as gypsy moth, cankerworm and 
Japanese beetle, DDT is a “‘natural.’’ But 
DDT in any form definitely stimulates 
increase of red mites, red spiders, or 
“spider mites’’ as well as certain aphids 
and lace bugs. It has been proved that 
the increase of such pests is due in part at 
least to the fact that DDT is much more 
toxic to the beneficial insects—the natural 
enemies of these pests. 

DDT is, furthermore, not a fungicide 
and where weather conditions are favor- 
able to fungus development, fungus 
growth may actually be encouraged by 
DDT applications. 

It is now known that DDT, in a fine 
exposed film such as one would obtain 
from spraying, breaks down under condi- 
tions of strong sunlight and becomes harm- 
less to insect life after ten days or two 
weeks, even though a residue be still pres- 
ent on the foliage. We found that, because 
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of this, three sprays of DDT about two 
weeks apart were necessary to control the 
imported willow leaf beetle, one of our 
worst pests of willow. In addition, the 
continual growth of willow throughout 
the season brings new unprotected leaves 
into being almost every day, which afford 
a continual haven for the beetles. 

The same was found to be true in the 
case of the Japanese beetle. At least three 
sprays of DDT were required on the most 
favored food plants of the Japanese beetle. 

Tests at the Bartlett Tree Research 
Laboratories were conducted with three 
types of DDT: (1) dusts, (2) wettable 
powders suspended in water and (3) the 
atomic blast of true solutions—DDT dis- 
solved in quick-drying oils. Dusts were 
discarded as impracticable in shade tree 
work because of the impossibility of con- 
trolling the dust cloud. Wettable powders 
were effective and practical where the 
dosage of one pound of actual DDT per 
100 gallons of spray was used. In atomiz- 
ing, a 10 per cent solution was satisfac- 
tory—one per cent and five per cent not 
sufficiently strong to be effective. 


—Stanley W. Bromley, Ph.D. 
Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories, 
Stamford, Conn. 
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The White Mertensia 


AM pleased to note the interest shown 

lately in the white form of Mertensia 
virginica and to learn that it is becoming 
frequent in gardens. My first acquaintance 
with this delightful native plant was in the 
garden of the late W. C. Egan of Highland 
Park, Ill. He was an eminent horticultur- 
ist in his day, and there on the slope of a 
small ravine the white-flowered plant oc- 
curred among the blue ones. It had seeded 
during the years and spilled down the bank 
in a charming way. I was intrigued at 
once, and later when planting several thou- 
sands on the shady side of other ravines in 
Lake Forest, the collector in Illinois told 
me he could get many white-flowered 
plants, these being frequently found 
among the blue ones. All were collected 
when in flower or passing. 

These white ones were planted with the 
blues and in two years we saw these in- 
crease. This was over 30 years ago and it 
is probable there is abundant increase now. 
The mertensia being of the Borage family, 
germination takes place the following year 
So it is best to sow where the plants are to 
grow. Owners of this pretty plant should 
save the seeds, but a word of caution, the 
seeds shatter quickly like all those of the 
Borage family, and should be anticipated 

E. O. Orpet 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 





ARDENERS who visit the West Coast will not want to miss seeing the manner 

in which Californian plants are used at the Santa Barbara Botanic Garden. 

This garden owes its origin to the late Mrs. William H. Bliss who purchased land 

in Mission Canyon in 1926. Since then, the area has been increased and extensive 

plantings established. A library, an herbarium and an information center are 

also maintained. Illustrated is the Santa Barbara wild strawberry meadow in 
April, with sea dahlias and California poppies in the foreground. 
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HOPE DEFERRED MAY BECOME A FACT 


is in this country no over-all body linking up the country’s 

organizations devoted to horticultural interests of one kind 
and another. Such organizations as the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs go a little way in this direction. So do, of 
course, other national groups. 

None goes far enough, however. Horticulture has advocated 
for years the development of some method by which to deter- 
mine just how large a body of persons organized horticulture in 
the United States consists of. The many groups, if united by 
even a very loose bond, would undoubtedly constitute a vast 
army of persons with similar aims, and with an influence which, 
if concentrated toward any one end, would beggar imagination. 

Sometime, this-dream will be realized, for there is a genuine 
need for a unification of horticultural interests, not in the form 
of a great organization like the Royal Horticultural Society in 
England, which would be out of the question in this country, 
but through such co-ordination as would vastly improve the 
status of horticulture from the viewpoint of both the amateur 
and the commercial man. 

In view of these facts, Horticulture’s editors welcome the an- 
nouncement that the Victory Garden Institute, with headquar- 
ters in New York, which played an extremely important part 
throughout the war, is now to become the National Garden 
Institute, with a long-term, peace-time program. This institute 
will not, even under its new policy, fill the void which now 
exists and which may be filled later through other means. 

The Institute in its new form will have Lloyd C. Stark of 
Louisiana, Mo., former governor of that state, as chairman of 
the board and M. L. Wilson of the Department of Agriculture 
in Washington, as honorary chairman. E. J. Congdon, assist- 
ant to the president of Sears, Roebuck & Company, Chicago, 
will be president, with Louis Bromfield, famous author as well 
as farmer at Lucas, Ohio, as a vice-president, along with Russell 
Firestone of Akron, Ohio, and J. L. McCaffrey of Chicago, II. 
J. I. Clarke of New York City continues as treasurer and 
Andrew S. Wing, who has been the wheel horse of the Institute 
from the start, will be secretary-manager. 

The new program will include an endeavor to aid small home 
owners throughout the country in making their home grounds 
more beautiful, more livable and more productive. An active 
program to encourage interest in gardening through public 
schools and youth agencies will be undertaken. It is hoped to 
strengthen the educational garden service among great indus- 
trial concerns which have established employee garden programs. 

It is also announced by the Institute that Jim G. Brown of 


[i SEEMS strange, when one comes to think of it, that there 


Nashville, Tenn., has been selected as the best Victory gardener 
in the United States in 1945 and awarded $1,250 in Savings 
bonds. This award is in addition to state and local awards won 
by Mr. Brown for outstanding production on his 100 by 150- 
foot garden. Mr. Brown works five and one-half days each week 
in a railroad office but finds much time to devote to his garden. 
In addition to vegetables, the garden produces peaches, apples, 
plums, grapes and cherries. The Browns also keep a cow and 75 
chickens. 

The work of the Brown family is not one-sided, for last year, 
Mrs. Brown canned 118 jars of fruit and 572 jars of vegetables. 
More than 100 friends and relatives received surplus vegetables, 
as the Browns did not care to sell them. Yet they estimate that 
their garden saves them between $600 and $1,000 a year. This 
does not mean that they are concerned only with utilitarian 
products. The Brown garden grew 50 varieties of flowers last 
year. No fewer than 100 urns, window boxes and pots were 
filled with house plants. 





Jim G. Brown of Nashville, Tenn., selected as the best 
victory gardener in the United States in 1945 and 
awarded $1,250 in victory bonds. 


Other winners in last year’s contest were J. Francis Moore, 
a Washington, D. C., lawyer, Miss Arvada J. Schaefer of Deca- 
tur, Ind., George H. Zenger of Nashville, Tenn., Dorothy 
Russell of Denver, Colo., John G. Carlson of Rochester, Ind., 
Harold J. Roth of Glenview, Ill., B. J. Heinrich of Bartlesville, 
Okla., Mr. and Mrs. Laurence L. Ametar of Bridgeport, IIl., 
and Henry E. Miller of Marceleine, Mo. It will be seen from 
this list that the work of the Institute has been broadened so as 
to cover a large part of the country. 








That North Window Problem — 


An Illinois garden maker has learned how to succeed 
with a window garden having little or no direct sunlight 


O WINDOW is utterly hopeless for 

house plants, but one must study 
plant material to find that which will 
thrive best in each location. A plant ar- 
rangement will create a frame for the scene 
beyond but where the outlook is undesir- 
able the entire window should be filled, 
using the plants for effective silhouettes. 
By the use of metal brackets and swinging 
cranes a greater number of plants can be 
accommodated. Brightly colored pots and 
plants with a variety of foliage will create 
a window garden of unending interest. 

Strawberry jar hanging baskets make a 
unique type of container. They are not to 
be found in all shops, but persistent search- 
ing usually brings its reward. These can 
be planted with a variety of plants or just 
one kind. Combinations are rather fasci- 
nating. Wandering Jew and Begonia sem- 
perflorens or Wandering Jew and grape ivy 
are attractive when growing together. You 
may wish to use some of the smaller-leaved 
ivies of which there are a number. Another 
favorite for hanging baskets is the cream 
and green or just green anthericum or 
spider plant. 

Undoubtedly, you will want a represen- 
tation of the fern family in these north 
windows. Asparagus sprengeri and Boston 
fern are especially desirable. Suspend the 
pots so there is room and light for the 
entire plants. If you are the handy type 
you can make your own supports, using 
heavy twine wrapped with raffia to give 
a finished appearance. 


Value of Begonias 


Begonias will add much to this garden 
for most of them have such interesting 
foliage. Some of them have little silver 
dots; the metallicas have red veins and 
Thurstoni is deep green with stiff, short 
hairs on the upper surface. The old reliable 
Semperflorens can be depended upon for 
months of blossoms. The white requires 
more room than the pink or red, which 
can be kept compact by severe pinching 
back. Carmen has deep mahogany-brown 
leaves, an unusual color which contrasts 
well with the rose-pink blossoms. There 
is also a White Carmen, which is a per- 
sistent bloomer, and the Christmas-flower- 
ing variety with its round leaves and clu- 
ters of dusty pink flowers adds its color 
for many weeks. 

African violets are becoming more and 
more popular as they are to be had in 
several colors: deep purple-blue, light 
blue, pink, amethyst and white. There are 
a number of named varieties of all the 
colors with the exception of the white. As 


these plants have shallow root systems, 
use either shallow pots or fill the bottom 
of deeper pots with stones so as to have not 
more than three or four inches of soil, 
which should be light, a rich mixture of 
leaf mold, sand and peat moss. Thus, the 
roots can reach all parts of the soil and 
absorb the moisture. Keep damp but not 
wet and water with warm water, never 
cold. These plants even thrive on an occa- 
sional spray of warm water given in the 
morning so that the leaves dry thoroughly 
before night. Otherwise, there is danger 
of rotting when water stands in the crown. 


The Use of Vines 


Vines can be trained along window 
frames or left to fall in graceful festoons. 
For this purpose the larger-leaved ivies, 
philodendron and pothos are reliable 
favorites. The two latter plants ask little 
beyond plenty of water. The ivies will 
need to have their leaves washed several 
times during their indoor residence and an 
occasional spraying for control of scale 
insects will be necessary. To make a simple 
but effective spray add a teaspoonful of 
kerosene to each quart of good, strong, 
soapy water. If you wish to wash the 
leaves with the spraying mixture immerse 
the whole plant upside down, moving it 
about to remove the dust. Then let stand 
to drip for a few hours. Use an old tooth 
brush to remove the scale insects and rinse 
with clear water. This will give you a 
clean plant but do be careful about measur- 
ing the kerosene for a stronger solution 
will burn the delicate, thinner leaves. 

Two of the dainty vines that you will 
want are smilax and the creeping fig. That 
little fig wants lots of water and a good 
mulch of peat moss to retain moisture. 

Plants with colorful foliage are always 





A view in the author’s window garden. 
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a welcome addition to a north window. 
Fancy-leaved caladiums with their red-, 
pink- or white-veined, green leaves, or the 
delicate white leaves with green veins, give 
distinction to any window garden. The 
fittonias, the green-leaved kind with white 
veins and the one with red veins, when 
given plenty of water make themselves at 
home alongside Hoya carnosa. While the 
croton does not retain the full depth of 
color it would have if placed in the sun- 
light, it is surprising how much color and 
cheer it brings to the sunless window. 

Where a few large plants are preferred 
to several smaller ones, use Dracena fra- 
gtans massangeana with its broad cream 
stripe down the center of the corn-like leaf, 
dieffenbachias with their thick, curved 
stems and mottled leaves, or Nephthytis 
afzeli, which likes to climb and if your 
window frame is wide so it can be fastened 
along the side, it will make an effective 
frame for the plant picture. A poinsettia 
will not blossom when permitted to grow 
unmolested but what a joy a large plant is. 
In the daytime the light clearly displays 
the veins and delicate fiber of the leaf and 
at night when the street lights are on, the 
clear outline presents a picture that only 
a poet can portray. 

—Ferne S. Kellenberger. 

Chicago, IIl. 


Favorite Roses in New England 


HE members of the New England 
Rose Society have been polled by E. A. 

Piester, who wanted to get preferences 
among the 210 varieties of hybrid tea and 
hybrid perpetual roses listed by three east- 
ern rose nurserymen in their 1944 cata- 
logues. The results of the poll have re- 
cently been published by the society. 
Prominent mention in the returns was 
given to about six dozen varieties. Of this 
number a few names got more favorable 
mention than did cthers. These winners 
were: 

Charlotte Armstrong HT, glowing rose 

Duquesa de Peneranda HT, copper-apricot 

Lowell Thomas HT, yellow 

Girona HT, bicolor 

Mrs. Charles Bell HT, shell-pink 

Poinsettia HT, scarlet-red 

Snowbird HT, white 

A secondary list as revealed by the poll 
reports is made up as follows: 

Betty Prior HPol, dogwood red 

Christopher Stone HT, vivid scarlet 

Comtesse Vandal HT, copper, salmon and 


gold 

Donald Prior HPol, sparkling red 

Eclipse HT, yellow 

Etoile de Holland HT, bright red 

Frau Karl Druschki HP, white 

Hector Deane HT, orange, red and pink 

McGredy’s Sunset HT, yellow 

Mme. Henri Guillot HT, raspberry-pink 

Mme. Butterfly HT, pink 

Mrs. Pierre S. duPont HT, yellow 

Included among the “‘also rans’ are 
many fine varieties of roses which for one 
reason or another did not get unanimous 
approval. The matter of personal taste 
influenced the voting. Then, too, any vari- 
ety which presented cultural difficulty was, 
quite naturally, not favored. 
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The tracks made by birds likely to be found in a garden. 


BIRD TRACKS IN THE SNOW — 


With a little study, it becomes possible to read 
them as readily as words on a printed page 


to fall shortly after daybreak. They 

were light and airy and the slightest 
breeze blew them merrily along in whirl- 
ing gusts. It was fascinating to watch them 
lazily descend to the ground and to wonder 
how Nature could design so many patterns, 
for no two flakes have the same design. 
This snow storm appeared to be much like 
those we have in early Spring which last 
but a short time and then pass away. But 
the flakes kept coming down, and after a 
while a thin carpet of white covered the 
brown earth. I looked at my outdoor ther- 
mometer and found that the mercury had 
dropped a degree or two. The wind, too, 
I noticed blew with somewhat more in- 
tensity. Perhaps a real snow storm was in 
the offing. 

As the day wore on the blanket of white 
became deeper and deeper. The wind now 
howled about the house and blew the 
whirling flakes in drifts that grew higher 
and higher. Grotesque shapes appeared on 
the landscape as trees and shrubs became 
wreathed in snow. All life outdoors 
seemed to be suspended, waiting for the 
storm to pass. A lone chickadee did ap- 
pear, however, in a nearby apple tree. He 
appeared gay and happy in spite of being 
buffeted by the elements and went about 
his business of finding insects with cheer- 
ful industry. 

It was still snowing when darkness fell. 
But sometime during the night the storm 
passed on its way for when I awoke the sun 
was just beginning to rise above the eastern 
horizon. Through a window that was all 
but frosted over I looked out at the whit- 
ened landscape and was dismayed at the 
amount of snow which had fallen. Many 
a creature of field and forest was to go 
without his breakfast that morning and 
perhaps many another meal as well. Only 


[« SNOWED all day. The flakes began 
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the tall evergreens in the distance might 
provide fare for those who were fitted to 
eat at their table; for a while at least fruit- 
laden shrubs and the withered stalks of 
weed plants would be no festive board for 
either winged or four-footed creatures. 
Even the feeding stations which I had 
erected on my grounds were so completely 
covered as to be wholly inaccessible, and 
when sometime later I managed to get to 
them wandering prints bore mute testi- 
mony to disappointed visitors. 

Signs are easy to read if you are ac- 
quainted with th: m and the prints which 
I found in the siuw told tales as clearly as 
if I had been an eye-witness to the be- 
havior of my feathered and furred visitors. 
The almost undecipherable prints of a 
sparrow revealed the futile attempts of the 
little bird to gain entrance to a sheltered 
feeding station which by some malicious 
quirk of fate had been entirely filled with 
snow. The lone print of a woodpecker at 
another station was a telltale sign that the 
bird had made a brief appearance but find- 
ing nothing to eat had flown off to more 
productive feeding grounds. 

On the ground I found the aimless 
tracks of a robin. I felt sorry for him for 
the tracks were doubtless those of the 
robin who had remained with us instead 
of going south and now instead of sojourn- 
ing with his fellows in a warmer clime 
where food was plentiful he was faced 
with the bleak prospect of starving to 
death. 

A crow, too had paid my feeding sta- 
tioms a visit but the crow I knew would 
find food somewhere. Several starlings 
had also left their prints in the snow but 
at the moment they were nowhere to be 
seen although I didn’t doubt that they 
would return anon. The tracks of a squir- 
rel who was in the habit of visiting daily 
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a tray which I had set out for his own 
private use and whom I called Old Gray- 
beard amused me. They led from the 
nearby woods across my grounds directly 
to the tray but from the tray they marked 
an erratic course about the grounds and 
finally disappeared in the woods. 

During the days that followed I took 
several walks through the nearby fields and 
woods and in the snow I found the tracks 
of many a two-footed and four-footed 
creature. I followed the tracks of a ruffed 
grouse and flushed the bird from a wild 
grape thicket; I found the prints of a 
white-foot among some wild rose bushes 
where the little rodent had doubtless fed 
on the hips; along the banks of a brook I 
came upon the footprints of a skunk; and 
in a clump of sumacs those of a cottontail. 

Learning to recognize the prints of the 
creatures of the wild and reading the stories 
they tell is a fascinating pastime for the 
nature lover at this time of the year. And 
one does not need to live in the country 
either, for in almost every garden, every 
yard, however small, one is sure to find 
the prints of some bird. 

The garden would appear to be a bleak 
and dreary spot at this time of year, when 
compared with other seasons, but go out 
into it sometime and look about and you 
will be surprised how many things of in- 
terest you will find there. Visitors come 
and go, perhaps unknown to you, but they ~ 
leave their calling cards in the snow. 

Bird tracks, at first, look much alike 
and it is only after we have become famil- 
iar with them that we are able to detect 
differences. The shape and size of the print 
and the number of toes showing are char- 
acters which serve to aid us in identifying 
bird tracks. The gait, too, whether the 
bird walked or hopped, is important. 

Small birds, as a rule, hop so their foot- 














steps fall in parallel pairs whereas the 
larger birds usually walk, leaving prints 
in a staggered line, although the crow 
sometimes moves by a series of hops while 
the robin divides its locomotion almost 
evenly between hopping and walking. As 
the sparrow is a hopping bird, its prints 
are paired, but since the sparrow is not the 
only hopping bird that we should expect 
to visit our garden we must look for some 
other identifying feature and this we find 
in its side toes which are commonly shorter 
than the middle ones. The size, too, is also 
of some help for although they vary in 
length the prints are about an inch long. 

In the crow, the toes also serve as a clue 
for the middle toe is definitely nearer to 
that of the inner than that of the outer toe. 
The track of the crow is about three and 
one-half inches in overall length, with the 
hind toe print about one inch long. The 
prints, moreover, may be paired or alter- 
nate, for the crow sometimes moves by 
hopping, but when walking the toes com- 
monly drag. 


The robin’s toes commonly drag and 
the prints may be paired or alternate, but 
there should be no confusion in distin- 
guishing between the crow’s and robin’s 
tracks for the robin’s prints are much 
smaller (about two and a quarter inches 
in length) and the three front toes are 
evenly spaced. Neither should we have 
much difficulty in recognizing a starling’s 
tracks for although they look much like 
those of the robin’s they are somewhat 
longer (about two and a half inches) and 
most commonly alternate. 

The domestic pigeon makes a print of 
four toes, each of which is clawed. So, too, 
do owls, but whereas the pigeon turns 
three toes to the front and one to the back, 
the owls turn two to the front and two to 
the back. Woodpeckers also turn two toes 
to the front and two to the back but their 
toes are mare slender than those of the 
owls and the prints are all without very 
prominent claw marks. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


Frames for an Early Spring Start 


HE coldframe can take on a number of 
forms ranging from a simple box-like 
structure built to the dimensions of what- 
ever size of sash or storm window may be 
on hand. However, the gardener who has 
no such materials with which to improvise 
will undoubtedly acquire the standard 
three- by six-foot hotbed sash, beneath 
which he will erect a serviceable frame 
structure. As many sashes may be placed 
side by side as are required. Nowadays, it 
is possible to buy complete coldframes of 
standard sash and lumber construction, or 
the new steel frame with vimlite covering. 
When it comes to setting up a cold- 
frame, a start is usually made by excavating 
the site about a foot deep in a sunny, shel- 
tered spot. The sides of the frame are then 
placed in the hole so that the lower edges 
are about six inches below the surface to 
prevent drafts working into the frame at 
ground level. Place the frame so that the 
front is four inches above the surface, and 
the rear, nine inches. It should slant to- 
ward the South, to catch the rays of the 
Winter sun. It is well to hinge the sash at 
the top of the frame, so it can be easily 
opened for transplanting purposes and 
airing. A six-inch piece of two-by-four 
will serve to block up the sash, at two-, 
four- or six-inch heights. 





Plans for constructing a simple 
coldframe. 


If the main body of the structure is built 
in place, boards at least one-inch thick, of 
cypress, redwood, or some other moisture 
resistant wood, should be used. The illus- 
tration shows in detail how to make a small 
coldframe of the standard size, three by six 
feet. To double it, make the end boards 
six feet, instead of three, and use two 
sashes, separated by a bar. 

A coldframe can be turned into a hotbed 
by installing an electric heating cable. 
Thirty feet of cable will heat a hotbed 
three by six feet. The heating cable is usu- 
ally covered with four to six inches of soil. 
It is a good idea to place a sheet of fine- 
meshed poultry wire an inch above the 
cable, with soil between. Another method 
is to grow plants in flats, which are placed 
on a grating just above the heating cable, 
which is not buried in soil, and thus is al- 
ways open to inspection. 

To improve insulation and reduce cur- 
rent consumption, the frame should be 
banked with cinders, which are covered 
with soil, to within a few inches of the top. 
Also, good drainage is essential in that 
cold, wet soil will tend to lower effective- 
ness. The supply wire and cable are both 
connected to a thermostat, which can be 
set at the desired minimum temperature, 
so that as soon as the thermometer falls to 
that point, heat is turned on. 

When temperature rises a few degrees 
above the minimum, the heat is shut off, 
and the variation between maximum and 
minimum temperatures is much less than 
with the old-fashionéd hotbed. Moreover, 
the electric heat does not diminish con- 
stantly, as does that furnished by manure, 
and there is no danger of injury to plants 
from a belated frost, which may come 
after the heating power has been ex- 
hausted. 
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Vegetables in New Hampshire 


E HAVE raised the Butternut 
squash in our garden at North 
Weare, N. H., for several years, with as 
prolific results and as little annoyance from 
insects as any other variety of pumpkin 
However, we cannot report as favorably 
on Harris Buttercup squash, which we pre- 
fer to all other varieties for table use. We 
find it most difficult to raise, as it fruits 
sparingly and is very susceptible to insects. 
Harris Scotia beans have the best quality 
and are the most satisfactory of all snap 
beans, either pole or bush, but again they 
are so late in coming into production that 
their season is very brief. However, as 
they bear prolifically, a good supply can be 
canned for Winter use and are preferred 
to Tendergreen, B S Pencil-Pod Wax, 
Kentucky Wonder, Wonder Wax and 
Bountiful. We raise other green beans for 
table use until Scotias are ready. 


—Frank I. Woodbury. 
Wakefield, Mass. 








WIRES 
EMBEDDED IN SOIL 


When the hotbed is heated by 


electricity. 

















National Council of 
State Garden Clubs 


T IS announced that the next 

annual meeting of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc., 
will be held at the Hotel Roosevelt 
in New Orleans, La., on April 8, 9 
and 10. Mrs. Walter Carroll of 
5111 Dryades Street, New Orleans, 
is the general chairman. This is 
the first general conference of the 
National Council which has been 
held since pre-war days and a very 
large attendance is expeeted. 

The National Council is planning 
for peace gardens to replace victory 
gardens. 

Mrs. William Champlin, presi- 
dent of the National Council, has 
established a five-mile nature trail 
on her own place at Rochester, N. H. 

Mrs. William A. Moeller of 
Akron, Ohio, has been appointed 
first vice-president to fill a vacancy 
caused by the resignation of Mrs. 
Randall D. Warden of New York. 
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HAVE already spoken of a Yale pro- 

fessor’s surprise to find that in the 
Rocky Mountains antirrhinum was not 
an annual but a perennial. He would be 
still more surprised to find that the Utah 
method of planting lettuce was to put the 
seeds in the ground in the Fall, the lettuce 
coming up at the same time as the crocuses. 
The lettuce often sows itself there and 
there is no surer way of getting a good 
stand than to transplant volunteer plants. 
Perhaps it is the deep mountain snow 
which keeps the soil protected, as in the 
case of potatoes and antirrhinums. Any- 
way, the lettuce once established, always 
is as dependable there in the Rockies as 
modern oak leaf or French endive. Just 
get your stand once and you always have 
early lettuce to transplant. 


HAVE received a letter from Mrs. 

Bertha A. Henry of Winchester, Mass., 
telling me that her Christmas cactus plant, 
after having about a third of its foliage 
budded, began to drop the flower buds so 
that, now, only one remains on the plant. 
It seems that the plant is in a six-inch pot 
and appears to be thrifty. Mrs. Henry 
continues. 

I had it rest all Summer under a cedar shrub 
néar the house. I used a proprietary liquid fer- 
tilizer once in watering and am wondering if 
that caused it to shed its buds. I raised it from 
one leaf and have had it about four years 
and it has never budded before. So I 
looked forward to its being beautiful, in 
bloom for Christmas, and now there is 
only one bud showing pink coloration. 

I have heard many stories like this 
one about the Christmas cactus or 
lobster cactus, as it is sometimes 
called. About all that I really know 
about its culture comes from a small 
plant that I have from cuttings given 
me about two years ago by Dr. 
Leon Croizat at the Arnold Arbore- 
tum. The way I have the culture fig- 
ured out is that such a plant should 
be potted in a mixture of one-third 
soil, one-third leafmold and a third 
sand. A good, rich, friable, well- 
drained soil is the thing. Also, it is 
essential that lime be liberally added 
to the mixture. 


S Mrs. Henry’s testimony shows, 
four years is often needed for a 
plant to get really well established. 
My own plant has set flower buds in 
about two, which is the minimum 
time required. A Christmas cactus 
plant does not rest in Summer. It 
grows at that time, particularly in 
late Summer. When it is growing, it 
needs plenty of water and several 
feedings. As Dr. Croizat puts it, a 
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cactus grows its body on lime but gets its 
flowers from fertilizer. But the time to 
feed is when it is growing, not at flowering 
time. 

Plants should be brought indoors not 
later than September and should be kept in 
a warm place. Some instances of bud 
dropping have been traced to cold air from 
a too close window pane. 

After a plant has been brought in and 
before the flower buds form, it is essential 
that watering be carefully done. Not that 
the plant should go thirsty, but I am sure 
that much of the bud dropping is caused 
by a constant flooding of the roots of 
plants in poorly drained, caked soil. Also, 
do not feed at this time. 

If these precautions are followed, the 
flower buds will form on well-established 
plants, but usually not in time for Christ- 
mas. The buds have just now appeared on 
my own plant. 

It is quite possible to vary the time of 
flowering by bringing the plant in earlier 
and withholding water. If you want it to 
bloom later, grow it cooler. 


NE outcome of the recent annual 
meeting of the New England Wild 
Flower Preservation Society that pleased 
me very much was the announcement that 
the society had recognized the work of 
Robert S. Lemmon of New Canaan, 





A lesson in erosion from Southeastern Arkansas. 
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Conn., with a certificate of honor. For 
years, Mr. Lemmon has been propagating 
and culturing wild plants, thereby teach- 
ing others of one way to preserve rare or 
threatened species. 

The same award was made to Will C. 
Curtis of ‘‘Garden-in-the-Woods,’’ South 
Sudbury, Mass., for extensive study into 
the propagation and handling of native 
plants. 


HE death of Mrs. Joseph Walker of 

Woodberry Forest, Va., on January 
16 will be learned with sadness by garden 
makers throughout the country. Mrs. 
Walker was a distinguished and enthusi- 
astic garden lover. She was a skillful 
writer, an excellent speaker and a good 
photographer. Although she was the 
daughter of a naval officer, Rear Admiral 
Nathan Eric Miles, and spent her child- 
hood and youth at naval stations, she early 
acquired a deep interest in gardening and 
when she married Mr. Walker, treasurer 
of the Woodberry Forest School in Madi- 
son County, Va., she was able to make 
flower growing a genuine hobby. She 
helped to organize the fine lily shows held 
by the Virginia Garden Club and was ac- 
tive in the lily group of the American 
Horticultural Society. She was a charter 
member of the Garden Club of Virginia 
and for eight years edited ‘‘Garden Gos- 
sip,’ through which connection I 
came into contact with her. She will 
be greatly missed. 


HE results of soil erosion in its 

advanced stages can be startling 
indeed. That fact is made apparent 
by the accompanying photograph 
which has come to me from the clay 
hill country of Southeastern Arkan- 
sas. It is the kind of scene that makes 
even the least erosion-conscious of 
us take note of the destruction that 
has been going on throughout the 
country, often as the inevitable re- 
sult of bad land use and manage- 
ment. However, as far as doing any- 
thing about saving the undermined 
tree, the time for such action went 
by long ago. The time to worry 
about soil erosion is before it hap- 
pens. One attitude not to take is that 
erosion is something that takes place 
in Southeastern Arkansas or some 
other distant place but never in our 
own fields and gardens. 

Erosion goes on everywhere that 
water runs down hill, or wherever 
the wind blows. That is, it goes cn 
if we permit it to through leaving 
light or sloping soil bare and exposed 
to the action of wind and water. 




















Fumigating Primrose Soil 


RTHO Soil Fumigant is reported to 
have effectively cleaned up a weevil 
infested primrose planting according to the 
Quarterly of the American Primrose So- 
ciety. A solution was made and poured 
around the plants close to, but not on, the 


crowns. Intended for the elimination of 
onion and cabbage maggots, it gives off a 
gas which is effective for two or three 
weeks. Tests made on potted primulas 
showed the need for avoiding contact with 
foliage and a lean solution to offset the 
restricted growing conditions of pot cul- 
ture. Some stunting resulted. The mate- 
rial may be found useful in eliminating 
primula root aphids, a pest not uncommon 
to pot-grown primulas. 


Two New Fungicides 


CCORDING to Fruit Notes, Fermate, 
either in dust or spray form, is a de- 
cided specific for cedar rusts on apple and 
quince. It also acts as a safener for arseni- 
cal injury when combined with lead arse- 
nate... Fermate is as effective as or better 
than wettable sulfurs for the control of 
scab and black rot of apple and pear, also 
leaf and fruit spots of pear, and it is much 
safer for those crops as regards fruit russet. 
It likewise is as effective as standard copper 
sprays, with much less injury to foliage and 
fruits, on apples for control of blotch, New 
Hampshire fruit spot, and bitter rot. Fer- 
mate is as effective as Bordeaux mixture or 
copper dusts for black rot of grapes; the 
equal of sulfur, and with less injury, for 
cherry brown rot and leaf spot. It is con- 
siderably superior to Bordeaux and other 
copper sprays for the control of cranberry 
fruit rots. While Fermate is effective 
against peach scab and brown rot of stone 
fruits, it is not considered safe for tender 
peach foliage. 

Still another fungicide, which the Agrt- 
cultural News Letter refers to as a younger 
sister of Fermate, is called Zerlate and has 
similar uses. 


Layering Rhododendrons 
AYERING is the best means for the 


amateur to employ for increasing fa- 
vorite rhododendrons. Francis Hanger has 
explained in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Soctety that the process starts 
with the selection of the branches to be 
layered. After that Mr. Hanger says to: 
Remove the soil to form a little narrow 
trench and, before replacing the soil, peg the 
branch in it sufficiently far from the tip to en- 
able it to be turned and secured in an upright 
position. The abrupt bending of the elbow be- 


low the soil is of the utmost importance and 
upon it depends the difference between success 
and failure. This acute turn to form the elbow 
is the means of checking the flow of sap and 
thus creating for the branch the necessity of 
forming roots to obtain food for its existence. 
With branches laid down and not sufficiently 
turned, the sap from the parent continues to 
flow along to the tips unchecked, enabling the 
branch to grow as usual, with no need of new 
roots, resulting in slow rooting and in many 
cases failure. 

We seldom twist or in any way bruise or cut 
our layers at the elbow, but peg it truly secure 
between the elbow and the parent plant, and 
again we push short bamboos into the ground 
past the elbow and close up to it, leaving a por- 
tion of the bamboo out of the ground to secure 
the layer in a perfectly upright position and the 
results are very good. To anchor the layers and 
also to form the elbow, large sand stones may 
also be used. Should the soil be of poor qual- 
ity, good soil should be placed in the trench and 
around the layers. A good sandy, leafy, peaty 
soil is best, but care must be exercised to guard 
against too sandy a soil or when the layers are 
removed from the parent plant very little of it 
will remain attached to the roots, resulting in 
difficult transplanting. 

At the time of this removal, the new plants 
are best severed from the parent with pruning 
shears, lifted with forks and taken carefully to 
the nursery, duly labelled, and planted in rows 
to form good roots before being planted in 
their permanent places. 


Asparagus Less Rust-Resistant 


OR many years, it has been possible 

for an asparagus industry to survive in 
humid regions, such as New England, only 
through the use of rust-resistant varieties. 
The Mary Washington and the Martha 
Washington varieties are familiar. They 
represent crosses of two female plants 
selected for a high degree of resistance with 
a resistant male plant. 

The Massachusetts Commercial Vege- 
table Grower reports that during the past 
ten years, these varieties appear to have 
become increasingly more susceptible to 
rust. It is not known whether this break- 
ing down of resistance is due to an actual 
loss of resistant characters originally estab- 
lished through breeding, or to the origin 
of rust strains that are more virulent on 
the Washington varieties than the original 
fungus which prevailed when the breeding 
work was done. 


Feeding Beach Plums 


OHN S. BAILEY of the Massachusetts 

Experiment Station has determined that 
400 pounds per acre of a 5-6-4 fertilizer 
increased the fruit set on beach plums. All 
of the feeding was given at one time. It is 
thought that greater dosage, say 500 
pounds per acre of a 7-7-7 mixture, would 
be still more beneficial. 
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No Voids in Nature 


CCORDING to the New York Times, 
the city of Philadelphia is winning its 
battle against pigeons but is now threat- 
ened with an influx of starlings. As the 
pigeons are killed off, or migrate from the 
center of the city, where it is against the 
law to feed them, they are replaced by large 
flocks of starlings, which present a new 
problem. City officials said the starlings 
are as offensive as the pigeons but they 
cannot be trapped like the pigeons because 
they feed in the open country and only 
come into the city at night to roost where 
it is warmer. 


Rooting Fuchsia Cuttings 


HE American Fuchsia Society Bulletin 

states that fuchsias may be raised from 
cuttings as short as half an inch. The cut- 
tings should be taken from healthy plants. 
Spraying with a nicotine solution will kill 
any aphids present. A fairly coarse sand 
is the most satisfactory rooting medium. 
A wooden box about 14 inches square 
and three inches deep is best for easy han 
dling. The sand is settled by flooding the 
box with water. 

Plant the cuttings firmly in straight 
lines running, about two inches apart, 
across the box front to back. Start plant 
ing at the left front and work towards the 
back, one row after another from left to 
right. Plant the cuttings of one variety 
in a line together and place a label with 
the name of that variety behind the last 
cutting of each. After planting, flood the 
box again with water, to make certain that 
the cuttings are firmly imbedded in the 
sand. Frequent syringing of the cuttings 
several times a day, will reduce the loss of 
moisture from the leaves. In mild climates 
the boxes of cuttings can be placed in cold 
frames during the rooting period. 


Inspection of Fruit Understocks 
CIENTIFIC research and commercia! 


experience have shown the advantage 
of planting fruit trees propagated on stock 
of known performance, and growers have 
expressed a strong desire to have some sys 
tem in operation that will offer some guar 
antee that the trees are on the desired 
stocks. The British Ministry of Agricul 
ture has, therefore, decided, after consult- 
ing the National Farmers’ Union and the 
Horticultural Trades Association, to intro 
duce a voluntary scheme for the inspection 
and certification of rootstocks lined out in 
nurseries for working, rootstock stoolbeds 
and transplanted rootstocks. 

If, after inspection by the Ministry 
rootstocks entered under the scheme ari 
found to be true to name, certificates to 
that effect will be issued by the Ministry. 
For Common Mussel rootstocks, a toler 
ance of 10 per cent of mussel type plum 
rootstocks will be allowed at the outset. 
No certificate will be issued for any roo! 
stocks which are deemed by the Ministry 
to be unhealthy or lacking in vigor. 
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A Criticism Answered 
EAR EDITOR — The October 15, 


1945, issue of Horticulture carries a 
letter by Ester De Le Mans questioning 
my accuracy in applying the name Oxalis 
tetraphylla to the plant described as such 
in my article in the issue of September 1. 

From various statements supporting my 
assertion may I quote but two? 

An erstwhile amateur oxalis collector, 
now a commercial bulb grower, Cecil 
Houdyshel of California writes in an arti- 
cle on ‘“‘How to Grow Oxalis’’ as follows: 

O. deppei is a very modest one. Though not 
conspicuous in color, foliage or other ways, it 
is very floriferous and is usually wanted in a 
collection. The apex of the leaves are truncate, 
that is, not notched but as if cut straight across. 
This will probably distinguish the species for 
non-botanists. The flowers are small, and, in 
the form I have, white. 

O. tetraphylla has four leaflets as the name 
indicates. It has been confused with O. deppei 
even by botanists, although very different in 
appearance. One distinguishing feature is the 
notching of the leaves at the apex. The leaflets 
also are crossed by a purple band. The large 
lilac-rose flowers are very attractive. ; 

Regarding the same two plants, Bailey 
states: 

Oxalis, tetraphylla. (Ionoxalis tetraphylla. ) 
Leaflets, mostly 4, 1 inch long inversely del- 
toid, retuse, each crossed by a purple band, 
flowers rather few in simple umbels, lilac or 
rosy, Mexico. 

O. deppei. (Ionoxalis deppei.) Differs chiefly 
in leaflets, being truncate instead of notched at 
apex, Mexico. 


—RMrs. Arthur Ahrendt. 
Luverne, Minn. 


Althzas in Ohio 


EAR EDITOR — As we drove 

through Vermont, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts, this past Autumn, we 
were charmed by the trim neatness of the 
landscape, in sharp contrast to certain other 
sections of the country through which we 
passed. Nearly every farmhouse showed 
evidence of self-respecting and beauty- 
loving owners. All along the way, we 
were impressed by the huge hydrangea 
trees —- gorgeous specimens, heavy with 
blossoms. 

I noticed the absence of the Rose of 
Sharon trees that are so abundant in Ohio. 
I missed them, and remarked to my hus- 
band that if we ever should move to New 
England, I should most certainly bring an 
althea with me, for it is a sturdy and adapt- 
able shrub, and very beautiful. A large 
specimen, that I trimmed each Spring in 
globe-like form, was, by September, a ball 
of pink loveliness. I have experimented 
with the Rose of Sharon in other ways and 
it has responded wonderfully. 

My experience with tender hydrangeas 
was identical to that of T. A. Weston of 
New Jersey. No amount of coddling of 
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four huge and healthy plants could save 
the buds from injury in an Ohio Winter. 
For 15 years, there never was a blossom. 

—XMrs. H. B. Davies. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Althzas have their place in 
dooryard plantings in New England. However, 
plants in natural habit, or those kept natural 
in appearance by branch-thinning in Spring 
will be more pleasant in appearance than those 
made ball-shaped by shearing. 


Butterfly Weed Discussed 


EAR EDITOR-~—In the December 15 

issue of Horticulture, Agnes Miller 
stated that she could not understand why 
so many gardéners had so much trouble 
with the butterfly weed. Nor would such 
trouble arise if everyone followed this 
lady's practice of sowing the seeds in the 
places where the plants are to grow and 
flower. 

Most gardeners, however, dig blooming 
plants from the wild. In the course of this 
operation they usually do not get the 
whole root, but break it off about halfway 
down. The root is very succulent and con- 
tains a milky sap that is lost freely, causing 
the up-rooted plants to wilt easily. Be- 
cause of this, many a plant is destined to 
be lost at the time it is planted in the 
garden. 

On the other hand, if the small, one-year 
seedlings which may surround an old plant 
are taken into the garden, there is much 
less chance of loss. It has been my experi- 
ence that young one-year plants of butter- 
fly weed are the only ones to handle, re- 
gardless of whether they are being bought 
from a nursery or dug from the wild. It 
has been my experience that the butterfly 
weed is an easy plant to deal with if han- 
dled while young or if seeds are sown in 
the permanent locations. 

—G. E. Malmborg. 
Elizabethtown, Pa. 


A Reader's Potato Surprise 


EAR EDITOR — The article “Ex- 

periment With Potato-eyes”’ on “‘Gar- 
den Digest’’ page of December 15 Hortt- 
culture prompts me to tell my experience. 
Deciding one early Spring to have flowers 
in front of shrubs bordering my back city 
lawn, I made ready by turning under about 
a square foot of lawn at a time, putting 
under it such fresh vegetable refuse as ac- 
cumulated. To my surprise potato sprouts 
showed shortly. Just for fun I nursed them 
along and eventually had my reward in 
well shaped ‘‘new’’ potatoes from my 
sprouty old peelings. 

—Paulina Nichols. 

Dunkirk, N. Y. 
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Espaliers in the South 


EAR EDITOR — In December 15, 

1945, Horticutture, Ernest J. Zevitas 
wrote some comments on the use of mag- 
nolias and forsythias as espaliers, at Prince- 
ton. Mr. and Mrs. Norman Elsas of Deca- 
tur, Ga., have also been working at this 
type of plant training. They have been ex- 
perimenting with various shrubs to cover 
walls of their home for some years. Holly 
has been used in some places, but Rogers’ 
pyracantha forms a charming wall cover. 
It does not grow as quickly and as thickly 
as some other materials, but four years 
after starting a planting it produces a 
wonderful effect. 

I did not see the house when the flow- 
ers were in bloom, but am told that the 
espaliers flowered profusely, and how 
effective they were in spite of their small 
size and inconspicuous whitish coloring. 
Certainly the berries were there in fine pro- 
fusion when I visited the place, the tight 
little clusters of brilliant red making a 
glowing picture against the soft tan of 
the brick wall. 

Another plant they have been experi- 
menting with they call laurapetlum. With- 
out training, this grows into a large, well- 
rounded form about eight feet high, the 
evergreen leaves small, alternate, of dull 
grayish green. Nobody seems to know 
any other name for this plant, not even 
the local nurserymen, and I am wondering 
if any of your readers can identify it for 
me, and for the Elsases who are much 
interested in having it more accurately 
labeled. 

—Dorothy Biddle. 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: No doubt, Loropetalum 
chinense is meant. Even ‘Standardized Plant 
Names”’ offers no suggestion for a common 
name for this plant. 


Torenia in the Sun 
EAR EDITOR—"“Torenia for Shady 


Places,’’ an article in Horticulture of 
February 1, 1945, interested me as I 
needed an annual that would bloom in the 
shade throughout the Summer and Fall. 
The first planting in sand was a failure 
due to hot, dry house conditions. The 
second planting in sphagnum moss was a 
success. 

Late in the Spring I had plenty of small 
seedlings. They grew well in the shade 
with many blossoms until frost. Some 
leftover plants were put in full sun and 
they grew much larger and produced a 
mass of blossoms. My advice is not to con- 
fine this plant to the shade if you have 
available space in the sun. 

—Carl Gray. 
Hopedale, Mass. 











1946 PLANT PRODUCTS 


at all Leading Seed Stores 





STIM-ROOT 


We consider this to be the best of all Rooting 
Powders in that it contains not the usual one—but 
TWO root-forming Hormones. Therefore, STIM- 
ROOT hastens rooting of both hardwood and soft- 
wood cuttings. Contains a special fungicide which 
keeps cutting tissues free from decay while 
rooting. Recommended for tubers, too. 


¥% oz. $.50 prepaid 2 oz. jar $1.00 
1 tb. jar $5.00 prepaid 
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PROTEXALL 


ALL-PURPOSE DUST 


(contains DDT, Rotenone, Fermate, 
Sulphur) 


A one-shot dust that protects plants 
from most every insect, fungi and bac- 
teria. As in the case of PROTEXALL 
Spray, the formula supplies in a single 
application a contact insecticide, a 


stomach poison and remedies for fungi Concentrated 





and bacteria. PROTEXALL Dust is 
mixed with a spreader and is ready for SEED-LESS-SET 
peigongghinad Th lar 1945 introduction that prod 
és: . e popular 1945 introduction that produces 
1 lb. $.75 postpaid 4 Ibs. $2.00 EARLIER, LARGER YIELD of SEEDLESS 
50 lbs. $17.50 express collect TOMATOES. This hormone also is recommended 
for CUCUMBERS, PEPPERS and EGG PLANT 
3 with equally magic results. 
ss 1% oz. (makes gal.) $1.00 prepaid 
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PRODUCT 


For Sener Gardening 


LANT | RODUCTS |OMPANY 


Dept. H, BLUE POINT, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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MAKING A WARDIAN CASE 


EWIS ABRAHMS of the Men’s Garden Club of Chicago Region is 
enthusiastic about orchid-raising. He has realized that some kinds 
of orchids can be more culturally tolerant, and that their blooms are 
more lastingly beautiful, than most plants. As a result, Mr. Abrahms 
has explained to his fellow club members how to construct a Wardian 
case or small greenhouse-like structure in which to raise orchids in the 
home. As illustrated in the club publication, ““The Wind,”’ it appears 
that the case can be employed for plants other than orchids. 
The Wardian case can be built of storm sash and held together by 
angle-brackets. The size can be changed to fit a window or other 
lighted place where it is to be kept. 


Materials Required 
Mr. Abrahms states that the builder will require five glass sash 30 
inches square, 15 feet of five-inch, tongue-and-groove lumber, and 
10 feet of battens. At a hardware store, buy eight two-inch angle 
irons, four one-inch hinges, a handful of screws and nails, a 30-inch 
square of asbestos, and a cupboard latch. A wafer-type poultry 
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Wwo0oD BROODER 
BASE AIR VENT HEATER 











Detail of home-made Wardian case. 


brooder thermostat can be obtained from a mail order house as well as 
an electric brooder heater of about 100 watts. 


Construction Procedure 


Set three of the sash on edge, making a back and two sides. Using 
the angle irons screw them solidly together. Across the bottom nail 
the tongue-and-groove boards for a base. Lay the fourth sash on the 
top and hinge it to the back so it opens like a lid. 

Hinge the last sash to the front. Drill four two-inch holes in the 
bottom to provide ventilation. Shellac the interior; do not paint as 
it may be injurious to the plants. You may paint the outside. Take 
the piece of iron and make a tray with two-inch sides. Fold the edges 
up two inches, and pinch the four corners together and fold them back, 
no soldering will be necessary. Place coal-coke in the tray to act as an 
evaporator and set on pots as shown. 


Equipment and Maintenance 


Keep the tray filled to a depth of about one-inch with water to 
provide the necessary humidity. Cut the battens in 29-inch lengths 
and nail them about their width apart on two rails; this is the rack on 
which to set your plants. Put the asbestos on the bottom of the case 
and place the heater on it, connect the thermostat in series with the 
heater and the wall socket. 

Everything is now ready to put your plants in. Keep the tempera- 
ture above 55 degrees and leave the top open a crack to provide con- 
stant air circulation. 
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Keep On Having 
4 Better Garden | 









Of course you‘re planning a garden this season! How could 
you possibly get along without those wonderful garden-fresh 
vegetables and beautiful flowers. 


Better plan now to plant Ferry’s Seeds again this year. They’ll 
help you get best and surest results. 


For 90 years Ferry-Morse have kept before them one ideal— 
better vegetable and flower seeds. Everything possible has 
been and is being done to produce seeds which will germinate 
well and, even more important, come true to type. 


You'll find a wide assortment of Ferry’s Seeds in the familiar 
display at your favorite dealer's. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


DETROIT 31 SAN FRANCISCO 24 


LET THE GOOD EARTH PRODUCE 


eCrIr”'’s 


SEEDS 


' Hear “The Old Dirt Dobber” on “THE GARDEN GATE” — 
Saturdays, 9:15 A.M.—EST—All CBS Stations 

















RARE FLOWERS 
from REX. D. PEARCE 


STRELITZIA RECINA 


NEAR 3000 KINDS 
Horizon rarities in Seeds—Plants—Bulbs, the majority of them 
actually produced on our own Old Orchard Seed Farm. 

OUR 1946 ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 

tells how they look, where to use them, how to grow them, both 
Vegetables and Flowers. It’s accurate; it’s interesting. Just ask 
us for your copy,—it will come quickly. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


Dept. B Moorestown, New Jersey 
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Sigridias (Tiger Flower) 


Flowerfield’s new and improved introduction brings 
the gorgeous splendor of the tropics to the American 
garden. Tigridias perfectly huge blossoms (6 to 7 
inches across) bloom from mid-July until frost. Three 
silken petals, richly colored in various shades of 
scarlet, rose, yellow, orange or white surround plain 
or spotted cups. A red triple-spronged stamen darts 








Flowertield s 


GARDEN SELECTIONS 


1946 
Spring Catalogs 


Flowerfield’s new catalogs for 
1946 Spring planting are full of 
fine color illustrations and com- 
plete listings of your favorite 
garden subjects. 


tv aflwerfield 


A 


SANTA CLAUS This is the finest red Cushion 
Mum and by far the most popular. Plants are literally 
covered with brilliant flowers that completely hide 
the foliage of these compact plants approximately 
15 inches high and 24 inches wide. Santa Claus is 
particularly beautiful in September if used as an ac- 
cent to the evergreen planting. Each 50¢, Doz. $5.00 


ACE CUSHION The brilliant sun-yellow flowers 
bloom in great abundance on this sturdy variety. 
Ace may be used as a border, adding warmth to 
your Fall garden. As with all Flowerfield stock, it is 
the best quality obtainable and is guaranteed to grow 
and bloom. Each 50¢............. Dozen, $5.00 








ee several inches high from the very center of the cup. 

#2 + CARNARIENSIS........ Canary Yellow 

iS eer eT Red : 

# VIOLACEA Violet Two large Spring Catalogs, one 
Bs GIANT ROSE Ck or ae ice for Seeds, the other for Bulbs, 
Sees BAFAIN SD BAJOE.. ce ec c ees esescvese R t Pl t co tain list- 
#2 = WATKINSONI........ Mottled Orange oo eae Saat, commen 5 


Three 50¢, Doz. $1.75 


MIXED SELECTION 
Doz. $1.50, 100 for $10.00 







of the fine catalogs. 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 








FLOWERFIELD BULB FARM ec DEPT. 41 . 


Please enclose 10¢ to cover mailing 
and handling costs for both 


wer 


FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 





ings of the finest quality new 
introductions and old favorites 
for better gardens. Send for your 
copy of these instructive, easy to 
read, fully illustrated catalogs. 


field | 














Insecticides, Birds and Bees 


HE article, “Bounty From the Road- 

side,’’ in the October 1, 1945, Horti- 
culture merits praise as a plea for increas- 
ing emphasis on conservation and replace- 
ment of native growth in the development 
of highways and housing projects. This 
matter of the conservation of natural 
growth has more economic as well as 
esthetic importance than many, perhaps a 
majority, of us realize. 

But it hardly seems reasonable that the 
removal of the natural growth from the 
comparatively narrow strips of country 
contained within the rights of way of new 
or widened highways or even in the 
broader areas denuded for the erection of 
low cost housing projects can account for 
the serious decrease in the bee population. 
After all, most highway developments 
nowadays do include conservation of the 


best existing growth and replacements to 
some extent of that which must be re- 
moved during construction. And most 
housing projects are followed sooner or 
later by planting of trees, shrubs and lesser 
flowering plants. 

The real cause of the decrease in bees as 
well as other pollinating insects seems to 
be one result of a truly vicious circle of 
causes and effects. Successful modern 
farming depends on the growing of exten- 
sive, concentrated acreages of crops 
whether they be apples, alfalfa, potatoes 
or beans. In order to combat the attacks 
of the insects which thrive and multiply 
on these concentrated areas of their favor- 
ite food plants, intensive spraying and 
dusting become essential. The insecticides 
kill the bees as readily as they dispose of 
the pests among the insects. That is why 
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most orchardists no longer attempt to keep 
bees themselves but must resort to the ex- 
pedient of renting colonies to place in their 
orchards during the pollination season. 

By killing off the majority of insects 
over wide areas, the natural enemies of the 
injurious insects, including parasites and 
insects that eat other insects and bug-con- 
suming birds are deprived of their food 
supply with the inevitable result that they, 
too, are depleted. This loss necessitates 
even more intensive use of insecticides with 
apparent results. 

What is the remedy for this deplorable 
condition? Apparently it is the develop- 
ment of more and better wild-life pre- 
serves, where Nature may be allowed to set 
up and maintain her own natural system 
of checks and balances with very little help 
or hindrance from people. Whenever pos- 
sible, waste areas not suited to profitable 
agriculture or building must be set aside 
for the purpose. Roadside planting may be 
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a partial aid, but usually when roadsides 
are planted extensively, spraying equip- 
ment soon appears to protect the plantings 
from attack by injurious insects. 

One answer is a more favorable public 
attitude toward the purchase by highway 
agencies of wide rights of way. Not only 
will such strips provide cheaper future ex- 
pansion of the highway system but will 
also provide more sizeable strips of natural 
growth to become useful wild-life pre- 
serves if protected by zoning. Perhaps 
they will provide homes for enough birds 
to take care of excess insects so that road- 
side spraying will not be required. 

The whole problem is of sufficient im- 
portance to merit serious consideration and 
discussion by garden clubs, community and 
area planning commissions and agricul- 
tural and political organizations. No prob- 
lem is insurmountable but apparently this 
one is going to be a tough nut to crack. 


—Everett S. Henderson. 
Galesburg, Mich. 


Mulching Black Raspberries 


N THE basis of tests made by Wesley 
P. Judkins of the Ohio experiment 
station, the use of straw mulch around 
black raspberries may be rated as a desir- 
able practice, when straw is available at a 
reasonable price. On soils which are not 
susceptible to erosion, cultivation should 
give yields which are equal to, or only 
slightly below, those secured from mulched 
plants. The use of mulch eliminates the 
need for cultivation and this saving may 
offset the cost of the straw. 

Mulching is especially recommended on 
sites where soil erosion is a problem or 
where drought in Summer reduces cane 
growth and yield of berries. The use of 
blue grass or fescue sod with a narrow 
straw-mulched strip along each side of the 
plant row is suggested only where mulch- 
ing material is scarce and soil erosion is a 
serious problem. 


Gardeners Prepare Cook Book 


“The Gardeners’ Cook Book,” edited by 
Mildred W. Schlumpf for the Houston Council 
of Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., Houston, Texas. 
Published by The Anson Jones Press, Houston, 
Texas. Price $3.00. Available from Horti- 
culture’s book department. 


The Houston (Tex.) Council is com- 
posed of 31 Houston garden clubs belong- 
ing to the Texas Garden Clubs, Inc. By 
sponsoring a cook book, the council feels 
that it is furthering the garden program as 
everyone is vitally interested in using the 
fruits of his garden to the best advantage. 

Each contributor is an experienced cook 
and the recipes are particular favorites. 











ENGLISH CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


The very finest of all outdoor Chrysanthemums. 
Very early. Immense blooms. Wide color range. 
6 sorts named and labeled $2.00 postpaid. 
Send for complete catalog of hardy plants— 
it pronounces all names. 











LAMB NURSERIES, E. 101 Sharp, Spokane, Wash. 
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of six vegetables at a very special price. 

MASON’S GOLDEN MIDGET CORN 
The sweetest sweet corn. Height 3 ft. Ears 
4% in. long. 3 to 5 ears per plant. Matures in 
56 days. Luscious, tender, golden yellow ker- 
nels. The corn for every garden. 


SCHLING’S MIDGET WATERMELON 
A delicious small melon 7 in. long, 6 in. diame- 
ter, average weight 3 Ibs. Ideal for northern 
gardens because of its extreme earliness. Ma- 
tures Aug. 15 from June list sowing. Very 


prolific. 
TINY TIM TOMATO 


Bears a great profusion of small red juicy 

lobes of exquisite flavor. Matures very early. 
fixcellent for garnishes and conserves. A unique 
pot plant for home decoration. 


SPECIAL: 


612 Madison Avenue 


Schling’s MIDGET Vegetables 


| In a Price-Saving Special Collection 


The unusual earliness of these midget vegetables, their high table quality, and their economy of 
garden space, have made them sensationally popular. To the four outstanding midget vegetables 
we have added what we consider the two finest types of lettuce, and we offer the whole collection 


1 pkt. each of all six choice vegetables (regular value $3.20) 
for only $2.50 postpaid. 2 pkts. each for only $4.75. 


Write for Schling’s beautiful catalog containing many other appealing items. 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, Inc. 


SCHLING’S MIDGET BUSH CUCUMBER 
Grows in a small bush similar to a dwarf bean 
plant. Wilt resistant. Prolific and flavorful. 


BIBB LETTUCE 
Regarded by many as the finest-flavored lettuce 
of all. Crisp, tender, dark green leaves teeming 
with vitamins. Best for Spring and Fall crops 
and for coldframe culture into the Winter. 


OAKLEAF LETTUCE 
The ideal companion to Bibb. Superb quality 
and flavor. Its ability to stand hot weather 
makes it a fine all-Summer type ideal for suc- 
cession plantings. 


Price-Saving Collection 


New York 22, N. Y. 














green food for Winter. 
$2.25 for 12 $3.75 for 25 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS 
(FRENCH ENDIVE) 


Grow your own Chicory indoors. Now ready for forcing in your cellar 
or any dark warm place. To make it easy to force, we select for you only 
the largrest and thickest roots. You will find it a delicious, full-of-vitamin, 


Cultural instructions with each order. 
Sent Postpaid or Express Prepaid for cash with order. 


$6.50 for 50 $12.00 for 100 





522 Paterson Avenue 





GREENHOUSE GRAPES — Send for list of best varieties. 
BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Nurserymen: Evergreens, Fruit Trees, Roses, 
Shrubs & Perennials. Catalogue upon request. 


East Rutherford, N. J. 








DR. STOUTS 


Caylee 


Garden Stars 


Gay and colorful by day, twinkling 
in the evening dusk, Dr. Stout's 
Daylilies will give you bloom from 
spring to fall, through summer heat 
and drought, in fertile or barren 
soil! A wide range of colors, types 
and blooming seasons. Collections 
for your every need! 


Our Daylily Booklet of Dr. Stout 
Hybrids is free—send today! 








BETTER PLANTS FARA 


BAR Mwy 


BOX 426A WEISER PARK, PENNA, 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 





WHITE BLEEDINGHEART 


(DICENTRA FORMOSA SWEETHEART) 
A New Color in an Old Favorite 


Dainty white flowers on 15” stems, nodding 
over cool green, lacy foliage. BLOOMS FROM 
MID-SPRING ‘TIL FROST! A hardy perennial 
easily grown in shade and moist woodland soil, 
excellent for naturalizing. 


$1.00 each or 3 for $2.50 postpaid 


Ask for New Illustrated Reference Catalog 5B 
Describing Hundreds of Selected Varieties. 


_saxton & wilson 
Successors to WM. BORSCH & SON 


maplewood, oregon DISTINCTIVE 


HARDY PLANTS 


GRAPES 


GOLDEN MUSCAT—A delicious new 
California type grape. Hardy in the 
North. Easy to grow. Bears huge 1% 
to 2 lb. clusters. 

For complete information write now 
for free copy MILLER’S GRAPE BOOK 
& NURSERY GUIDE. It lists 25 best 


varieties grapes; fruit and nut trees, berries, blue- 
berries. 


J. E. MILLER NURSERIES, Box M, NAPLES, N. Y. 

























JSP Gives You the 
PERENNIAL 
SENSATION 
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PURPLE HEART 


Plant Patent No. 671 
Constant Mass of Giant Flowers 
Large as 3 Inches Across! 


Imagine! Huge, velvety, deep violet-blue flowers 
with friendly nodding faces and flashing yellow 
eyes. From early spring until snow flies, these 
sensational Violas form a thick carpet of royal 
velvet and provide continuous garden brilliance. 
Stems are 7 to 8 inches long. Easy to grow; lives 
for years. 


You'll want a number of these hardy, giant Violas 
for a dramatic sweep of color in your peacetime 
garden. Picture them at the edge of your flower 
beds, as a base for sundial or bird bath, wending 
their royal purple way along drive or garden 
Official Flower — path. As miraculous in beauty as in size, this 
Military Order of the Purple Heart §=Wioia never fails to evoke envious comment 
from friends. 






’ 
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FLOWE 





4 ORDER IMMEDIATELY — Make Sure of Yours 
R OF MANY USES Demand has been tremendous since Purp!e 





—with recurrent bloom to sustain color from Heart was first introduced by J. & P. Now at 
spring until freezing anywhere that you want a last, we can say YES to the thousands who 
aay anne of hilomen want this miracle flower. Its luxuriant bloom 
can be in your garden this very summer—it 
° Beds and borders ¢ Rock Gardens you order without delay. 
e Bank Facings e Edgings for sidewalks, . : 
e Perennial borders paths, roadways Easy to Arrange 
e Accent for base e Window boxes Purple Heart's long-stemmed grace and deep 
of hedges e Ideal for cut flowers lively color inspire interesting arrangements. 


Beautiful in low bowls for dinner table or 
coffee table. A striking accent on the mantel 
or in a wall niche. 


FREE 3 for $2.25 6 for $4.25 12 for $8.00 
100 for $64.00 25 or more at the 100 rate 


Spring Catalog 


48 Pages. Natural Color. 1946 Parade JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 

of Modern Roses, Perennials, Fruits. 332 Rose Lane, Newark, New York 
See the new Ernie Pyle Rose, and the 

fabulous Grey Pearl. Alsoa sensational i 
new Hybrid Pentstemon and many 
other outstanding perennials. | 


Write today. it’s FREE. 










Enclosed is $ ; ..... Send following plants postpaid. 


.. VIOLA PURPLE HEART 








Name ; Py eee “ss 


Address 


Jackson & Perkins Co. 3 eS one 


Yo Z, Lg > Ae , en” i= CGA ......Send FREE Spring Gasdlog. Natural color. 


All plants guaranteed to live and bloom. 
Ge ee oe 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


—+ | 








Will the introduction of earthworms improve a sterile soil? 

It will if other measures are taken to make conditions possi- 
ble for the earthworms to live. Plenty of organic matter and 
ample moisture are the chief essentials. Very wet soils will re- 
quire drainage. Earthworms do not live in very sandy soil. 

* . * . 


How are clematis cuttings rooted? 

Single node cuttings of partially ripened wood are easily 
rooted in sand, sandy soil or water. About an inch of stem 
below the leaf joint should be left on each cutting. 

* * - * 


How can I sharpen a curved sickle with a hand stone without 
cutting the back of my hand? 

Use a flat stone that is about an inch in thickness and of 
circular outline with a diameter of about two inches, or slightly 
more. Such stones have rounded edges and, in appearance, re- 
semble a cake of shaving soap. When in use, they are held in 


the finger tips. 
* * * + 


How often should a house plant be fed? 

The answer is: when the plant needs it and not in accordance 
with any calendar schedule such as every week or every two 
weeks. Newly potted plants will need little feeding if given a 
suitable soil. On the other hand, pot bound foliage plants will 
benefit from relatively frequent feeding during their growing 
periods. On-the-spot judgment is called for. 

* * * * 

When should altheas be pruned? 

If pruning is necessary, it should be done in Spring because 
the plants bloom late in the season on new wood. Pruning by 
thinning will make for more naturalness of appearance. 

* * * * 


Will DDT control insects in the timbers of a log cabin? 

The standard insecticides for such control are pentachloro- 
phenol and orthodichlorobenzene. Whether or not DDT will 
also serve is not known. However, it is apparently soluble in 
the two materials named and may prove to have some value 


when so applied. 
* * * 


What is the routine for growing Lycoris radiata? 

This lycoris is a frequent stand-in for Nerine sarniensis in 
pot culture. Flowering takes place in Autumn followed by 
vegetative growth and after that a rest period in early Summer. 

* * * * 


Will plant lice on snowball bushes be controlled by spraying now? 
The accepted recommendation is to apply two nicotine sulfate 
sprays, one just as the buds are breaking in Spring, and the 
second a week or ten days after that. 
* * * . 


Dahlia tubers stored in a heated cellar are now in a shriveled 
condition. What can be done to save them? 

It might be well to sprinkle them with water and then to 
pack them in sand, peat moss, sawdust or some similar material 
for the rest of the Winter. 

* + * ” 

Does anyone know where white-flowered Star of Bethlehem plants 
are to be obtained? . 

Who can suggest a commercial source of supply for the 
white-flowered Star of Bethlehem, Campanula isophylla? 

* * * 7. 

What is the best season for the repotting of camellias? 

The standard practice is to shift the plants immediately 
after the blooming season, using one-half peat and one-half 
soil with ample provision for drainage. Good drainage with 
plenty of water is essential. 


February 1, 1946 
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LILIUM CENTIFOLIUM - 


MAGNIFICENT HYBRID AURATUM, 
CENTIFOLIUM, AND SPECIOSUM LILIES 


See them in full color in our new book-catalog 


LILIUM CENTIFOLIUM. This magnificent, distinctive hy- 
brid is a remarkable improvement over the well-known Regal 
Lily. The flowers are immense white trumpets borne on 6-8 ft 
stems, and are delightfully fragrant as well as extraordinarily 
showy. The inside of the flowers is snowy white with external 
colors varying from emerald green through tints of pink to 
brownish purple. Flowers in July and August 

Biggest bulbs available Each $1 Three $2.75 


Dozen $10 


NEW HYBRID AURATUM 
LILIES 


Beautiful, striking new color 
variations unknown to the com- 
mon Auratum Lily! These hy- 
brids were developed from Aura- 
tums of varying form which 
were formerly imported from 
Japan. Free from lily disease 
Require no more care than other 
lilies. 


Each $2 


Six $10 





Lily 
LILIUM SPECIOSUM MAGNIFICUM 
(Rubrum Improved). A magnificent lily of 
gorgeous coloring and perfect form, and 
one that flowers profusely. Blooms are rich 
ruby-carmine, margined with white. This 
variety stands out impressively in. the gar- 
den because of its good size, vigorous 
growth and depth of coloring. 


a No. 1 bulbs Each 85c Doz. $8.50 100 $60.00 
Y 


SEND FOR NEW BOOK-CATALOG 


Newest and finest offerings in roses, flowering shrubs, plants and lilies. To be 
sure of this outstanding book, it is necessary that you enclose with your request 
25c, coins of stamps, to cover postage and handling costs. 


V 


29 MENTOR AVE. 


Gardens 


MENTOR, OHIO 

















If you would have delicious vegetables at their very best — young, sweet 
and crisp — grow them in your own garden. Choose modern varieties 
bred for their tempting color and superb flavor. At your local store get 
Asgrow seeds —clean, pure, high germinating —the products of our 
own plant breeding and seed production farms. 


ASGROW SEEDS 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New Haven, Conn. 














Telegram 
for 


FOR WOOD 


We received it in 1944—after a three years experience with Cuprinol 
under severe semi-tropic conditions—and today Cuprinol is regularly 
used to protect lumber against rot, fungus and insect borers in the 
world famed Bellingrath Gardens near Mobile Bay. You, too, can eco- 
nomically protect your garden and greenhouse wood with this famous 
old Danish formula, applied simply by brush, spray or dip. Write for 
information and the names of nearest Cuprinol distributors. 


CUPRINOL, Inc., 39 Spring Lane, Boston 9, Massachusetts 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS 


All hardy—for Rock Gardens, Borders, 
Bedding and Shady locations. 


Good Mature Plants — Immediate Bloom 





COLLECTION I 
Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 10 inches 
Asarum B nadensie (Wild ae 
Dicentra Cucullaria—(Dutchman’s Breeches) 
Hepatica Triloba—(Liverwort) 
Phlox Bifida—(Cleft Phlox) 
Sanguinaria Canadensis—(Bioodroot) 
Viola Blanda—(Sweet White Violet) 
Viola Pubescens—(Downy Yellow Violet) 
Viola Pedata—(Bird’s-foot Violet) 

l each or 8 plants for $1.00 

5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 

10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION II 


Spring Flowering—Heigh: 16 to 30 inches 
Aquilegia Canadensis—(Wild Columbine) 
Arisaema Triphyllum—(Jack-in-Pulpit) 
Dodecatheon Meadia—(Shooting Stars) 
Geranium Maculatum—(Cranesbill) 
Mertensia Virginica—(Blue-bells) 

Phlox Divaricata—(Sweet William) 
Polyginatum Biflorum—(Solomon’s Seal) 
Uvularia Grandiflora—(Bellwort) 
l each or 8 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 40 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 80 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION Ii 


Spring Flowering—Height 6 to 12 inches 
Trillium Cerneum—(Nodding Trillium) 
Trillium Erectum—(Purple Trillium) 
Trillium Grandiflorum—(Large White Trillium) 
Trillium Recurvatum—(Prairie Trillium) 
Trillium Stylosum—(Rose Trillium) 
Trillium Undulatum—(Painted Trillium) 
l each or 6 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 30 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 60 plants for $8.00 


COLLECTION IV 


Spring Flowering—Height 10 to 16 inches 
Cypripedium Acaule—(Pink Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Pubescens—(Yellow Ladyslipper) 
Cypripedium Spectabile—(Showy Ladyslipper) 

l each or 3 plants for $1.00 
5 each or 15 plants for $4.50 


10 each or 30 plants for $8.00 


HARDY FERNS 





Adlantum Pedatum—(Maidenhair Fern) 14 inch. 
Athyrium Felixfemina—(Lady Fern) 24 inch. 
Botrychium Virginiana—(Rattlesnake Fern) 12 inch. 
Dryopteris Spinulosum—(Toothed Wood Fern) 18 in. 
Osmunda Cinnamonea—(Cinnamon Fern) 36 inch. 
Osmunda Claytonia—(Interrupted Fern) 36 in. 
Osmunda Regalis—(Royal Fern) 30 inch. 
Polystichum Acrostichoides—(Christmas Fern) 16 in. 
Pteretis Nodulosa—(Ostrich Fern) 36 inch. 
Woodwardia Virginiana—(Chain Fern) 20 in. 

leach or 10 plants for $2.00 

5 each or 50 plants for $9.00 


10 each or 100 plants for $17.50 


WE PAY THE POSTAGE 
Order early— 
All orders promptly acknowledged 


FREE CATALOG: 
Hardy Wildflowers and Ferns 
Hardy Perennials 


LOUNSBERRY GARDENS 


OAKFORD, ILLINOIS 
HORTICULTURE 
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The Kudzu Vine in Ohio 


Y kudzu vine is a remarkable type 

of vine, with no insects. My vine 
grows on a rack and is to conceal a bad 
spot between my garage and that of my 
neighbor. It does not possess those little 
things that abound in ‘‘clinging’’ vines but 
it does have a great ability to twine around 
anything within reach. We have always 
cut it back in the Fall, as we thought it 
would die that far at any rate. Also, we 
did not want it to reach a height beyond 
20 or 25 feet. Last Fall I left some of the 
parent stem to ascertain its endurance. We 
do not treat it gently in any way. It just 
grows and grows. I hear it is most success- 
ful in conservation of banks and sloping 
ground and has not te undesirable habit 
of dying underneath as the honeysuckle 
has—thereby creating a bed for insects. 

—nMrs. H. F. Deverell. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Wild Branches for Forcing 


T THIS time of year gardeners who 
are eager for a foretaste of Spring's 
blossoms can find desirable forcing mate- 
rial among the wild shrubs. One favorite 
wildling is the blueberry—high-bush or 
low-bush—whose fine, twiggy branches 
are in themselves attractive, especially 
when seen against the light of a window. 
When hung with corymbs of dainty white 
or pinkish urn-shaped blossoms blueberry 
branches become more attractive. Branches 
brought from a nearby pasture and set into 
a deep, water-filled container in the base- 
ment, will show greatly swollen buds in 
a week’s time and will be ready to be 
brought into the warmth of the living 
room. So handled, they should develop 
dainty blossoms within a few days. 

Those who love the fragrance of the 
spice-bush (Lindera benzoin) that lights 
the woods in the Springtime with its 
lemon-yellow blossoms, need not wait un- 
til May unfurls the strap-like petals which 
appear before the leaves. The tiny brown, 
bead-like buds need only warmth and 
moisture to bring them into full beauty. 

Among the native viburnums, any of 
which should respond readily to forcing, 
V. alnifolium, the hobble-bush or moose- 
wood, is highly interesting. Though not 
reaching their full size as when developing 
naturally, the large, loose, flat clusters of 
bloom will attain a breadth of two to three 
inches when forced in the warmth of the 
house. The finely toothed leaves are most 
attractive. 

Forcing is accomplished more quickly 
as Spring approaches than during the early 
Winter. Success may be achieved by bring- 
ing the branches directly into the warmer 
atmosphere of the home without first plac- 
ing them in a cool, dimly lighted place. 
Trials with both methods have resulted in 
larger, finer blooms where the cool treat- 
ment for a week or two has been practised. 


—Harriet Pulver. 
Torrington, Conn. 
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Now You May Have This 
Gorgeous Lily Again 


can sup 


sum album, in 7-inch bulbs. 
$62.00 per 100 


$85.00 per 100 


States at once. No C.O.D.’s, please. 


Dept. 343 





Pink Showy Lily 


(Lilium Speciosum Rubrum) 


For the first time since before the war we 
excellent bulbs imported from 
Holland, 8 inches in circumference. This 
lovely lily is carmine-pink. We also offer 
the exquisite pure white form, L. specio- 


Pink: 75 cents each; $8.25 per dozen; 
White: $1.00 each; $11.00 per dozen; 


All postpaid; order immediately; deliveries 
to Northern States on March Ist; to Southern 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS, Inc. 





Babylon, L. |., New York 




















Nour hicady 


Beautiful, colorful and so easy to 
grow, Kunderd Prize-winning 
Gladioli are listed, described and 


illustrated in this new catalogue 


that’s yours for the asking. We 
have other flowering plants and 


bulbs, too. 


GROW THE BEST ALWAYS 


IN QUALITY PLANTS 
AND BULBS 


Send a postcard today for your 


FREE copy of this helpful garden 
book. 


KU NDERD 
olus, farm, 


1226A Lincoln Way, Goshen, Ind. 








“site SPRUG 
CF. SPROCE £0 
5-year-old transplanted, healthy trees, 3. 
big 4” to 8” size, sent POSTPAID, at 
Planting time—20 for $3.00. Folder on 
Forest, Xmas Trees, ornamentals. FREE. 


Gro XMAS TREE, 


We grow 14 million trees a year. 
Write for special Xmas tree bulletin, piant- 


uous=n POkEens: Inc. Indiana, Penna. 








When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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LANDSCAPE 
ear Y GARDENING 


A thorough interesting HOME TRAINING, covering your 
regional conditions, for both those who wish to become 
LANDSCAPERS, DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those 
who wish to learn for their OWN USE & PLEASURE. 
Enroll now! 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-2, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


In Natural Color 





Picture Travels 
Mountain Trails and Gardens 

The Catskills and the Rip Van Winkle Country 
Formal and Rustic Gardens 

Historical New England 

Cultural Lectures for Garden Clubs 


KENNETH O. WARD, F.R.H.S. 
Box 26, Georgetown, Massachusetts 


























iT PAYS TO FEED 


THE WILD BIRDS 
Enjoy Bird Friendship All Winter 


THE CLYMER 
BIRD FEEDING 
STATION 





These stations contain suet and a special mix- 
ture of wild seeds and grains required for the 
diet of wild birds. 
Easily suspended from any branch of the tree. 
Complete $1.35 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi $1.60 Postpaid 
Refills 35c each, 3 for $1.15 Postpaid 
West of the Mississippi 
Refills 45c each, 3 for $1.30 

Also the Clymer Wild Bird Dyner, for hanging 
on your windowsill. Complete 
$1.35 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 60c P’p’d 

Wild Bird Dyner west of the Mississippi 

$1.50 Postpaid. Refills 6 for 70c Postpaid 


THOMAS J. GREY CO. 


82 Summer St., Boston 
Tel. HUBbard 0730-0731 


Branch Office and Nursery: 
Weymouth at Junction of Routes 3 and 18 
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For your postwar plants 
and planting 
consult 


Weston Nurseries, Inc. 


Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 
Telephone WELlesley 3431 
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THE GARDEN SHOP 


Unusual Garden Accessories 
We do not issue a catalog. 


26 Church Street, Wellesley 81, Mass. 
Wellesley 1993 











Praise for Snapdragon Rosalie 


HIS past season we enjoyed some 
plants of the snapdragon Rosalie. This 
variety is base-branching and rust-resistant 
and produces long spikes of the richest 
rose color imaginable. The flowers have 
high garden value and are excellent for cut- 
ting. Rosalie seems to bring a new shade 
in antirrhinum blooms. I started the seeds 
in the house, in flats, in April. The seed- 
lings were set in a sunny spot in the garden. 
I have had snapdragon plants live 
through the Winter by permitting no seed 
to form, and protecting the roots with a 
thick covering of pine needles and brush. 
—Naomi M. Ingalls. 
Windsor, Vt. 


The Value of Conservation 


E ARE often asked ‘‘what is con- 

servation and how can a few people 
accomplish anything when so many often 
destroy or hurt the trees and plants that 
we are trying to preserve?’’ If these people 
would only stop to think, they would 
realize that our national and state depart- 
ments of agriculture, bureaus of entomol- 
ogy, forestry, and farmers bureaus, just to 
name a few, are but great conservation 
committees founded to protect our trees, 
plants and wild life. Or if the garden club 
members sometimes think conservation a 
boring subject, they should remember the 
beautiful gardens and parks which are 
tended by national and state departments 
or often by their own garden club con- 
servation committees. 

Your own trees and plants would not 
live if the rusts and blights were not 
watched carefully, nor so many song birds 
be left to us without conservation laws. 

We must look to the future and try to 
create a knowledge and love of Nature as 
the real means of preserving it, if not for 
ourselves, then for the children who will 
come after us. 

—New England Wild Flower 
Preservation Society. 
Boston, Mass. 











WE MOVE 
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Whether it's a small ornamental specimen 
or a sixty-foot maple; whether it's one tree 
or a hundred, we have the facilities for 
rendering every phase of Tree Work, from 
fertilization to surgery; as well as spraying. 


LARGE TREES 


and 
SMALL ONES 





TOO 

















Our years of experience combined with skilled workmanship and modern equip- 
ment enable us to work at the lowest possible cost and insure satisfactory results. 








We will gladly inspect your trees without obligation and confer with you 
about your plans for Spring. 








WHITE & FRANKE, Inc. 


30 CAMERON ST., BROOKLINE, MASS. 


TEL. ASPINWALL 4204 





GARDEN PLANNING AND 
BUILDING 


by ORTLOFF and RAYMORE 
For the home 


owner who 
needs help in 
laying out his 
lawn, or to de- 
sign large or 
small gardens 
attractively 
this book with 
plans will be 
of practical 
value. 
Also ten pages 
of working 
drawings of 
$2.75 ounies 

wane ypical paths, 
Postpaid in U. S. steps, pram 
fences and trellises with construction 
data. Profusely illustrated. 


HORTICULTURE 


300 Massachusetts Avenue Boston 15, Mass. 














BEARING APPLE TREES 


Mr. Zevitas has ——* with a leading Massachu- 
setts orchardist to select his finest apple trees for 
Spring planting in New England gardens. There are 
many healthy, well-shaped, bearing trees available. 
These apple trees have been carefully pruned and 
efficiently sprayed in the past, and the annual 
growth has been better than average. 


We have a good selection from popular varieties: 
Macintosh Baldwin 


Red Delicious Sweet William 
THERE IS NO NEED TO WAIT EXTRA YEARS FOR 


APPLE TREES TO MATURE—WE HAVE THEM! 
Economy prices range from $50.00 to $125.00 (de- 
pending upon size), planted on your home grounds. 
Telephone or write now while there is a good selec- 
tion available—we will reserve yours! 

LANDSCAPE, Inc. 
arborists—landacape constructors 


103 Cornell Street Boston 31, Mass. 
‘Phone Parkway 4138-M 





Choice Evergreens Shrubs 


Shade Trees Perennials 


BLUE HILL NURSERIES, INC. 
(Established 1898) 
We do not issue a catalog. 


Route 128 BRAINTREE, MASS. 








WYMAN’S 


Framingham Nurseries 
Quality Evergreens 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs 
Route 9 Framingham, Mass. 
Tel. Framingham 6191 








WILD FLOWER FILM 


New England wild flowers and shrubs in 
natural colors. Takes thirty minutes to run. 
For further information write the 
WILD FLOWER SOCIETY 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 
or telephone KENmore 7711. 














WHITE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


Landscape Design — Supervised Planting 
Display Gardens — Consultation 
Frank T. White Ruth Faulk White 
Landscape Architects 
22 Rockland Street Brockton 5, Mass. 
Tel. Brockton 1228 
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‘6 % ELECTRIC SEED 
GRO-QUICK BED HEATER 
Be a menth ahead of neighboring gardens 
SOIL HEATING 
CABLE for hotbeds — 
coldframes—unheated 
greenhouses — plant 
benches for rooting 7} 
cuttings. Will last for // 
years. No failures. : ys, 
Money back guaran- / Yy4 A. 
tee. Operates from 
household current.| 7 7 / # «|, 


Adjustable thermostat |< 2’ ¢. 
has pilot light. 

JUNIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
40° 200-watt Cable for 3’ x 6’ bed..... $5.35 
SENIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
80’ 400-watt Cable for 6’ x 6’ bed..... $6.95 


Supplied complete with instructions. Prompt de- 
liveries. See your favorite seed catalog — your 
seed dealer — or order direct. Prepaid in USA. 


“GRO-QUICK” Cuesge en fi 


























he cope 


(GOLD BAND) 





Magnificent clusters of 
ivory-white lilies, petals 
banded gold in center, 
spotted crimson. Few 
bulbs available, but... 


Easy to grow your own from Seed 
Pkt. 50¢ 1000 SEEDS $5.00 


(Cultural directions with packet) 


can have CANTERBURY BELLS 


Will bloom in 6 mo. « Mixed Colors + Pkt. 15¢ + 1/s oz. 50¢ 
Send for illustrated Seed and Plant Catalog 
i 4 =. 


hallawellsimzs 


256D MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIFORNIA 








PERRY'S QUALITY 


WILD BIRD SEED MIXTURE 


The feeding of wild birds is an idea worthy 
of your attention which is rapidly gaining in 
favor as folks realize the great service ren- 
dered by the birds in ridding trees and gar- 


dens of untold numbers of insects. 


Choice plump seeds thoroughly recleaned. 


For small and large birds. A trial will con- 


vince you of its superiority. 
5 Ib. 90c; 10 Ib. $1.50; 25 Ib. $3.25 


Postage extra to your zone 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


“New England’s Leading Seed Store” 
12 and 13 Faneuil Hall Square 
BOSTON, MASS. 








FREE to garden lovers: 


ee" 
our big, new, illustrated 
edition full of valuable 


information on Dreer 

, Quality Seeds, Bulbs, 
Garden Supplies, All- 

America Novelties, old 

GARDEN favorites. Super values! 
More than a catalog—a 

BOOK garden guide. Write now! 
HENRY A. DREER, Inc. 

free f Faithful for Over a Century 

. 15] Dreer Bldg. Phila. 23, Pa. 
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Three Plants Tested 


HREE things interested me in the arti- 

cle by M. E. Armbruster of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., in the December 1, 1945, issue of 
Horticulture. 

In speaking of Asclepias curassavica he 
says it is free from insect pests. I agree with 
him that it is a showy plant, but in this 
locality it is the host for the most repul- 
sive, vicious-looking worms I have ever 
seen. 

There were literally dozens of them on 
the plants. They were as big as my little 
finger, striped and covered with long sting- 
ing hairs. I tried the plants two years and 
finally gave them up. In a garden six miles 
from mine a friend had the same experi- 
ence. A. tuberosa is a native here and is 
pest-free. 

Several years ago I bought from a local 
nursery an unnamed plant whose name | 
have never known until I found from Mr. 
Armbruster’s article that it is Verbena 
bonariensis. 

I covered the old plant with manure and 
shoots came from it in the Spring, but they 
were not as vigorous as the new ones that 
came up from the old seed heads dropped 
around the plant. 

These plants should be pinched hard 
from the time they are six inches high and 
kept pinched until mid-Summer to make 
stocky plants covered with blooms. The 
unpinched plants are tall and leggy with 
little bloom at the end of the long, ugly 
stems. 

I wonder if “Black Imp” is my old 
friend viola ‘“‘Bowles’ Black.’’ I got these 
seeds from Sutton’s years ago and they 
seeded all over the garden, coming up in 
most unexpected corners and walks. The 
plants are really delightful little imps and 
always interest visitors, especially children. 

The name “Black Imp”’ is descriptive, 
but I like any flower named for E. A. 
Bowles as he is the author of my favorite 
garden books: “‘My Garden in Spring,” 
‘“‘My Garden in Summer” and “My Gar- 
den in Autumn and Winter.” 

These books are out of print and it took 
me years to find them. I finally got them 
from A. M. Dulau & Sons, London, now 
associated with R. H. Blackwell, Oxford, 
England. 

I warn the prospective buyer and reader 
of these books that “‘that way madness 
lies’’ as Mr. Bowles writes in the most al- 
luring way of plants that are hard to come 
by in this country. Through him I became 
entranced with the small European cycla- 
mens that have proved easy and hardy in 
my oak and pine woods. 

Iris reticulata, Cantab, I. histrioides ma- 
jor and I. unquicularis (I. stylosa) are 
‘must haves’’ after reading his books. 

Periwinkle (Vinca minor) Bowles’ va- 
riety is far superior to the ordinary variety. 
The blooms are larger, deeper blue and the 
plants are literally covered with bloom 
early in the Spring. 

—AMrs. Charles T. Lipscomb. 
Greensboro, N. C. 
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Charming, gorgeous, fragrant 
flowers! This 66-page book is 
crammed from cover to cover 
with descriptions and hints 
for successful gardening — 
seed offerings, cultural infor- 
mation for both vegetable and 
flower gardens. New vari- 
eties and old favorites. Add 
beauty, joy and better results 
to your flower and vegetable efforts! Write 


today. 
EXCEPTIONAL 2 for 1 offer 
2 Pkts. | GIANT INDIAN SUMMER ZINNIAS 
for A super cut flower blend with 


bright colors. 
10c LETTUCE CURLED — Produces crisp, 
brittle, frilled leaves. 


Write today for Garden Book 
THE HOLMES SEED pn ah 


Box C ANTON 2, OHIO 











DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Belong in Your Home Garden 
ORDER NOW for Spring Planting 
Need little space, easy to care for—Bear deli- 
cious fruit. APPLES: choicest varieties—-grafted 

on true Malling stock. Also: 

PEACHES—PEARS—PLUMS—APRICOTS 
NECTARINES—CHERRIES 

$3.75 to $9.00 each according to age. Also 


ESPALIERS trained fruit Trees 


The pride of the European gardens. Trellis 
grown in my own nurseries to suit American 
conditions. Decorative—Fruitful. 

I have specialized exclusively — 20 years in 
this country, my Swiss Ancestors 100 years in 
propagating the finest varieties of these trees. 
Order NOW. Stock is limited. Write for illus- 
trated catalogue J. Address: 


HENRY LEUTHARDT 


Port Chester - New Yort: 











Be. Old familiar shrubs like 


Lilacs never go out of 
style. They make them- 
selves at ease in any 
planting and have meant 
“home” to many generations 
of Americans. 


In shrub borders, foundation 
plantings and as hedges, Lilacs 
are ideal, while their fragrance 
makes them prime favorites for 
cutting. 


FRENCH HYBRID 
LILACS 


Blooming sooner and earlier 
than the common Lilac, and 
with larger and more colorful 
trusses, you will find French 
Hybrid Lilacs a delightful addi- 
tion to your garden. 


Our Lilac Booklet 


will be sent FREE within 300 
mile radius. Own-root plants. 

















BETTER PLANTS Sy FARA - 
eprint 
‘7 4 7 


— 


BOX 426C WEISER PARK, PENNA, 




















With the renewed interest this year 
in more extensive decorative plant- 
ing, here is the catalog you will want. 
132 pages, 16 in full color, of the 
newest and finest Seeds, Bulbs and 
Plants, many introduced by us for 
the first time this year. 

In addition to a wide range of 
vegetables, you will find a vast array 
of flowers to make your garden a 
mass of color; gorgeous flowering 
bulbs; perennial plants grown in 
our own gardens; and the most 
modern garden supplies... probably 
the most complete catalog in this 
country. 


Place Your Order Now for 
The Magnificent New Prize Rose 
“PEACE” 

Winner 1945 All America Selections 





A velvety cream white flushed 
with pink—double flowers on 
long stems. Long lasting, 
exquisitely fragrant. 
3 strong, dormant Plants, 
$7.50 
Don’t Miss This Helpful Catalog 
SEND FOR YOUR FREE COPY TODAY 


Stcmpn 6 Lal 


132-138 Church St., Dept. HO New York 8 
Suburban Stores: Englewood, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Newark, N. J. 

Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 














THE NEW CATALOGUES 








The Spring 1946 edition of The Parade of 
Modern Roses, Perennials and Fruits is- 
sued by Jackson & Perkins Co., Newark, 
New York State presents an admirable se- 
lection of roses, shrubs, trees, vines and 
herbaceous perennials illustrated in color. 
Notable among the novelties is the rose, 
Ernie Pyle, a rock-pink variety which com- 
memorates the famous war correspondent. 
The yellow-flowered rose, Fantasia, is also 
featured. Other notable presentations are 
modern chrysanthemums in variety, new 
penstemons and new loosestrifes as well as 
a selection of the more popular flowering 
shrubs, fruit trees and plants. 

Breck’s Garden Book, 1946, issued by 
Joseph Breck & Sons, Boston, Mass., offers 
a comprehensive list of flowers, shrubs, 
vines, trees, bulbs, fruits, in short, very 
nearly everything which is needed for de- 
veloping the well planted home garden. 
The descriptions and cultural directions 
are so well done as to happily maintain the 
reputation of such a catalogue as a real 
garden guide. Among the novelties offered 
are the rose, Peace, Butternut squash, new 
rust-proof strains of snapdragon and an 
excellent list of bulbous plants for Spring 
planting. Most of the illustrations are in 
color. 

Vetterle & Reinelt, Capitola, Calif., again 
send out a specialists catalogue which not 
only offers the best in tuberous-rooted be- 
gonias, hybrid delphiniums and polyanthus 
primroses, but which can be taken by the 
amateur to be about the best publication 
available on the cultivation of these par- 
ticular plants. 

The Ackerman Nurseries of Bridgman, 
Mich., offer in the 1946 edition of their 
catalogue a complete list of hardy fruit. 
A feature of this catalogue is small fruits 
such as Golden Muscat and Fredonia 
grapes, Thornless Boysenberry and other 
cane fruits. Strawberry plants of both well 
tested old varieties and newer introduc- 
tions are offered. 


Under the title of Distinctive Glads, 1946, 
Everett A. and Everett F. Quackenbush of 
New Cumberland, Pa., offer a selected list 
of varieties which have been winning show 
prizes during the past few seasons. In ad- 























TULL 


GARDENING ILLUSTRATED 
THE MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


Pick flowers for your peace garden from 2250 an- 
nuals and perennials (many unobtainable during 
war), roses, etc., 250 pictured in full color. Also 
luxury vegetables; new weed killers. 110 pages, 
52 in full color. Catalog FREE on request. 
SPECIAL—Annual Sweet William. Bril- 
liant flowers equal to biennial varieties 
which bloom only 2nd year. Flowers early = 
lst year from seed, lives over winter to 
bloom again. Seed with catalog, 10c. Su 
VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 4) 
10 W. Randolph, Chicago | ¢ 47 Barclay, N.Y.C.7 §& 
Trt rtrtrtrtrttrttrtrtrtrtrttrtitittitttttye 











When writing advertisers please 
mention HORTICULTURE 
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Just a Friendly Reminder that 


® the hardest thing for trees 
i yy to overcome is lack of food. 


Manpower is gradually becom- 
ing more plentiful with us—as 
more and more of our veterans 
retumn—and we shall be able 
ft to schedule your work more 

i promptly than in recent years. 


" Our landscape department, too, 
! is now prepared to take on 
} additional assignments. 

td 


20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. 
304 Knollwood Rd., White Plains, N.Y. 
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“Gours“/ "FROM 


PATENT APPLIED FOR 


CALIFORNIA 
ROSE 
BOOK 


California 
Specialty Flowers 
and Plants 
in Full Color 


Sensational NEW rose originated by Germain’s, California's 
leading growers of world renowned roses. Amazes you with 
longer stems, bigger blooms, size and fragrance. Exceptional 
double flowers, rich glowing rose pink with golden yellow bas 





to petals. Inside of petals deep rose. Vigorous and well branche 
assuring large crops. Dark green foliage, flower buds long and 
pointed Plants $2.00 ea postpaid Grown in Sunny San Fernan 
California's Valley of Roses.. 
Free Rose Book in Natural color. Gorgeous new California 
Roses, Giant Perpetual Flowering Carnations, New Lon, 
Stemmed Violets, Giant double Daisies, new conservatory spec 
men plants, Bird of Paradise, Clivia— newest California Bulb 
Specialties, choicest Flower Seeds 


(GERMAINS 


assuring surer, earlicr bloom 





Los Angeles 21, California 4 

Please send me ‘ H 
____FREE Rose Book and Catalog in full color ' 
Yours Truly” Rose, $2.00 each postpaid H 

' 

: 

NAME ' 
' 

H 

ADDRESS H 
-- California's Leading Seed & Nurserymen Since 1871 --4 









Write today! This new folder shows 
many of our famous roses in all their 
exquisite colors. Gives cultural in- 
formation and helps. Lists new 
“FAVORITE DOZEN” 

at a special price. Just the variet 
to start your new garden or to ad 
garden. 

All our roses are of highest quality—all are 
two-year field-grown budded bushes. ‘’Never 
saw such root systems—no wonder your roses 
thrive,’’ writes a new customer. You, too, will 
be surprised and happy. We've specialized in 
Roses for years—in this hardy, severe North- 
ern Ohio climate. But first of all get this free 
color folder, then try some of our ‘’specials.”’ 
We're sure you will be satisfied! Write today. 

MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H Mentor, Ohio 


you need 
to present 















More delicious, more food 
value, easier to prepare. 
Takes just 5 minutes to 
cook. Very easy to grow, @%y 
bears all summer. New 
for 1946. Pkt. seeds 25c; 
1 oz. $1, postpaid. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
376 Burpee Bldg. OR 376 Burpee Bldg. 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, Iowa 


HORTICULTURE 
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HUCKLEBERRIES 


From Seed to berries 
same season. Thousands 
of delicious, juicy berries, 
one inch in diameter. 
Wonderful for Pies and 
Preserves. 


CLIMBING CUCUMBER 


Saves garden: space by 
vigorously climbing any 
fence, pole, trellis, arbor |e 
or tree. Bears heavily |¥ 
throughout season, White, x A 
crisp, tender flesh, 12-18” 

long. Delicious Flavor. 


YARD LONG BEANS 


= Makes people stare—pods 
actually yard long. Strong 
growing vines produce 
an enormous crop of 
long, slender, round pods 
3 feet or more in length. 
Excellent for snap beans. 


aa KING” EARLY TOmATOES 


(Burbank.) First to ripen- 
First to Bear. Perfected 
by the great Burbank. 
Beat your neighbors to 
ripe Tomatoes, Weigh 2 
to 3 Ibs. each. Earliest 
Tomato grown. Should be F- 
in every Garden. : 
All 4 Packages, Post Paid Only 10c; 
3 Lots 25e—Order Now—Catalog Free 


GOOD LUCK SEEDS 


STA. 69 PARADISE, PA. 








COLD FRAME 


NOW AVAILABLE 
STEEL & PLASTIC 
Specially Priced 


$16.95 


(Express Charges 
Collect) 









wm Ab2? oe oe 


Regular size, all-stee] cold frame, 6 feet long 

3 feet wide, coated with rust-resisting paint. 

Easily Assembled — Lightweight 

Leak-proof — Insulated 

Hail-proof — Water-proof — Weather-proof 

Unbreakable — 2-Section Plastic Vimlite Sash 
Permits Transmission of Growing Sun Rays 


GOLDFARB'S SEED STORE 


158 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 











BEST HYBRID SWEET CORN VARIETIES 


Our Seneca Dawn, Seneca Golden and Golden Cross 
hybrid seed corn planted at the same time mature 
over a period of several weeks and will supply your 
table with the most delicious sweet corn 
you have ever eaten. Send today for your 
Copy of our 1946 illustrated catalogue of 
vegetable and flower seeds. 


ROBSON SEED FARMS 


R Box 14 


Hall, Ontario Co., N. Y. 
February 1, 1946 
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dition to which new introductions are 
offered. 

The National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, 
Ore., is the name under which Howard 
Weed does business. Mr. Weed specializes 
in Iris, Day Lilies and Oriental Poppies. 
Among the novelties in his new catalogue 
are an iris variety called Rose Festival, 
which is said to be one of outstanding rose- 
pink irises of the year. Another new vari- 
ety, called Beaverton, is one of Mr. Weed’s 
own originations. The flowers are violet- 
rose and dark maroon in color. 

The catalogue of Armstrong Nurseries, 
Ontario, Calif., naturally offers many kinds 
of plants not familiar to eastern garders 
such as a full range of citrus fruits, as well 
as such plants as avocados and cherimoya 
trees. Fruits in general are very well 
treated. In fact, gardeners in warmer sec- 
tions will find listed a number of plants 
which are not readily available east of the 
mountains. 

The Perry-Lee Nursery of St. Eustache, 
P. Q., has issued a selective list of gladiolus 
varieties, presumably those which are most 
popular in Canada. The selections are made 
on a basis of superiority from the stand- 
point of a commercial grower of gladiolus 
corms. 

The catalogue of the L. L. Olds Seed Co., 
Madison, Wis., in addition to a complete 
line of seeds, vegetables and plants for the 
home garden offers a number of novelties 
in fruit plants. Three outstanding new ap- 
ples are Prairie Spy which bears dark red 
Winter apples; Beacon, an Autumn va- 
riety, and Haralson, which is rated as the 
best known variety for the North. The new 
Taylor raspberry, and the new red plum, 
Superior, are also offered. 

Scheer Gladiolus of Sheboygan, Wis., has 
sent out an attractive bulletin offering such 
outstanding varieties of gladiolus as White 
Gold, Eglantine, Marseillaise, and Bur- 
gundy. The booklet also announces a new 
lavender variety to be called Patrician, of 
which only five corms are to be released 
for sales this season. 

The Planting Guide, 1946, issued by the 
Waynesboro, Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va., 
features rather long assortments of fruit 
trees in which are included a number of 
varieties which were known long ago but 
are not now easily available everywhere. 
An interesting listing among the Summer 
and Fall apples is the Lodi, which is de- 
scribed as an improved Yellow Trans- 
parent. 

As in former years, Wayside Gardens of 
Mentor, Ohio, has published one of the 
most attractive of catalogues. The opening 
pages of this well-illustrated book contain 
descriptions of perennial, shrub and rose 
novelties of recent years. As for the peren- 
nials, this catalogue gives significant plant- 
ing suggestions by means of diagrams and 
color photographs. Extensive lists of 
Spring-planted bulbs, flower seeds, hedge 
plants, vines and fruits make this a com- 
plete garden guide. 








FRENCH LILACS 


ON OWN ROOTS 


We have made a specialty of French Lilacs for 
over 25 years. We have tested out every variety 
as it came along in our trial field, and have 
nearly five acres devoted to show bushes, most 
of which range in age from 10 to 25 years. This 
enables us to know first-hand the comparative 
merits of the many different varieties. We have 
discarded many sorts and have kept only the 
best—which we offer you. 


Our Stock of High-Class Own-Root Varieties is 
as Large as any 
in the Entire 


ew World. 
eae 
NEW 


HARDY 
Outdoor 


MUMS 


Our stock of these beautiful early-blooming 
‘Mums is quite complete and comprises the very 
best of the very latest of the famous Minnesota 
University and Chicago University Strains. 
We are offering moderately 








priced selections of these 

new and up-to-date plants, BEAUTIFUL 
for which the call this Spring COLORED 
promises to be tremendous, CATALOG 


so we advise ordering as ON REQUEST 


early as possible. 


Brand Peony Farms 


142 East Division Street Furibault, Minn. 




















from CALIFORNIA 


¥ Mother nature has endowed 
California with a long growing 
season to produce bulbs of the 
best quality. You will be proud 
of the flowers you get from our 
TOP-GRADE bulbs 


TRIAL 
&7 RAINBOW MIXTURE 


25 MIXED 


GLAD BULBS $ 1.95 


100 MIXEC 


GLAD BULBS $7.50 


Send for our BIG SPRING CATALOG 
SEEDS, BULBS, ROSES, most in color 


F, LAGOMARSINO 


AND SONS — Box 1115-H— Sacramento, Calif. 


















FRUIT TREES 
SEEDS, ROSES and SHRUBS 


KELLY FRUIT TREES, STRAWBERRIES, RASP- 

BERRIES, GRAPES, BLUEBERRIES, ROSES, 
SHRUBS and GARDEN SEEDS are noted 
for vigor and livability. 

Send for NEW 1946 CATALOG listing 
all the best varieties. It's FREE. We 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTION. Order 

early to avoid disappointment. 
free Planting Guide with each 
order. Our 66th year. 
KELLY BROTHERS NURSERIES, INC. 
@2 MAPLE STREET, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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aa PANSIES 


PRIZE SEED MIXTURE 
— choice plants for gay color 
we any, or for arrangements. 

(1/32 oz.) $1; 1/16 oz. $1.75 
a rite for FREE Pansy Booklet. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 
Box 326A Bristol, Penna. 














GLADIOLUS BULBS 
Write for Free List 


LAKE NURSERIES 
Maple Lake Minnesota 



































HEDGE 
TRIMMER 


A fast cutting, easy to use trimmer. Continuous 
action, more like mowing. A real time-saver. 
Only $9.75 and fully guaranteed 


CHANDLER MACHINE CO. 


AYER, MASS. 








As Fine as the Best—Better Than Most 
Introducing 


BRIDES DELIGHT 


A very large semi-double Shasta 


daisy Also 
2 NEW GLADIOLUS 
Pyrethrum Heuchera 
Write for List 


KENNETH W. HOUGHTON 
38 Beech Street Dedham, Mass. 








Our New 1946 Catalog 


Lists the LARGEST Collection of 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 


Ever offered in America 
ALSO 


Hardy Border Perennials, Trees, 
Shrubs, Evergreens and 
Fruit Trees 
HARDY IN THIS COLD COUNTRY 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 


Dept. H Barre, Vermont 














Strikingly veined and 
Mee variegated,in gorgeous 
item reds, greens and whites. 






3euies 
“4 Notwoalike. Unique as 


house plants; effective 25 


a in garden shade. Start early. Order 
Zs9 NOW. 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1, postpaid. 
Burpee’s Seedand BulbCatalog Free, 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


376 Burpee Bidg., op 376Burpee Bidg., 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. Clinton, lowa 










NEW ROSE “PEACE” 


It's the highest-scoring rose in the history of 

the All-America trials. Order yours at once 

... there are not enough to go around. 
$2.50 each; 3 for $6.75, postpaid. 


Breck’s Famous Full-Color Garden Book 
Catalogue. .. Free on Request! 


SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


EIS U OES) * soston's, Mass. 


Where Winter Birds Feed 


HE lines of Keats, quoted by Richard 

Headstrom in his article in the Decem- 
ber 15, 1945, Horticulture, apply to gold- 
finches in Winter as well as in Summer, for 
they are inveterate bathers and will take a 
bath, or at least a quick shower, in the 
coldest weather. I frequently find a flock 
of 50 or more of these olive-drab little 
finches fluttering in and out among the 
branches of alder and red-twig dogwood 
lining a tiny tributary brook. While some 
are “‘dropping from low-hung branches’’ 
to drink and dip in the brook, others are 
busy preening in the bush tops. 

This bathing and preening may go on 
for an hour or more, and then suddenly 
with unanimous decision and a merry, un- 
dulating whistle, the whole band of gold- 
finches will take to the air and roll and dip 
up and down the sky as though they just 
remembered some particular appointment 
they must keep—and in this case they had, 
for after following the general direction 
of their flight for about half a mile, I 
found them again in a grove of black 
birches. Here they were working high in 
the tree tops feeding on the birch catkins. 

Judging from the frequency with which 
goldfinches can be found feeding in stands 
of fruiting specimens of black birch, I con- 
clude that these catkins are one of their 
staple Winter foods. Only seldom have I 
seen them working on gray birch catkins 
of which there are many in the neighbor- 
hood. As a matter of fact, until reading 
Mr. Headstrom’s account of goldfinches 
feeding near the ground in a December 
field, I was inclined to doubt that they 
would feed anywhere except on high 
branches during the Winter. I have tried 
and tried to entice passing goldfinches to 
my feeding station in Winter, but, while 
they will perch in nearby tree tops, they 
will never fly down to the trays to feed. 

Of course, in the late Summer and early 
Autumn it is common to find goldfinches 
feeding near the ground—the adults still 
in their gay yellow and black plumage 
busily teaching their less colorful young 
the ways of the world. At this season the 
ripening seeds of the Giant Russian sun- 
flower are a favorite food as are those of 
the smaller Stella sunflowers. But better 
liked even than these are the seeds of 
cosmos. 

Every year I plant a larger patch of 
cosmos, hoping to harvest a few bunches 
of seed heads to save for the goldfinches 
for the Winter, but they always bring so 
many of their friends that by October most 
of the seeds have been devoured. 

—Garrison Lowe, Jr. 
West Hartford, Conn. 








ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 


Growers and Importers 








Wellesley 81 Massachusetts | 























POSITION WANTED 


HORTICULTURIST with fifteen years’ experience 
in nurseries, gardens and estates desires position 
ox 43, 





of responsibility. Veteran with family. 
c/o “Horticulture,”’ Boston 15, Mass. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Fifty better pee nar pr varieties, large — or 
pompon. Well rooted sturdy plants. Your choice 
25c each. (Special 100 plants, 10 each, 10 differ- 
ent varieties, our selection, $10.00.) Order at 
once. We will ship at planting time. 


DON WOOD, Florist 
1317 E. Washington Street East Peoria, Ill. 
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CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents @ word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 


100,000 PEACH TREES—J. H. Hale, Early FE) 
berta, Elberta, Hale Haven, Golden Jubilee—10 
lots 2—3 ft. trees at 65¢ ea., 3—4 ft. trees at 75¢ 
ea. In 100 lots 10¢ less per tree. We have one of 
the largest, most complete selections of fruit trees 
in the Northwest. Tualatin Valley Nurseries, 
Route 3, Sherwood, Oregon. 


AUSTRALIAN DAHLIA SEEDS: Exhibition vari- 
eties. Large. Decorative. Oactus mixed, medium, 
Garden Oactus—100 seed $5.00, 50—$2.50, 30— 
$1.50. Miniatures 100—$4.00, 50—$2.00, 25— 
$1.00 New list ready March Ist. Jane Healey, 
Haskell, N. J., Box 437. 


BIG-PAPOOSE FARM SHELLED POPCORN, 
1946 crop. Send $.7( for 2 pound box, $1.60 for 5 
pound box. Price includes mailing to any address 
east of Mississippi. Address Big Papoose Farm, 
201 East Foster Parkway, Fort Wayne 5, Indiana. 


HERB SEED. Sixty-five varieties, 10¢-25¢ per 
packet. Booklet of growing and drying instructions 
free with each order. Send for free seed list. 
| Hill Herb Farm, Box 1A, Morristown, New 
ersey. 


EASY TO HAVE RICHER SOIL! Better flowers. 
lawns. Grow healthier food. Send for free litera 
ture—how to make rich soil-builder quickly from 
waste, activate laggard soils, ‘“‘stretch’’ fertilizer 
Maelean-Activo, Bridgeton 3, Indiana. 


RARE HARDY AZALEAS, Evergreens, Holly, 
Rare Flowering Trees and Shrubs, Lilacs, Mag 
nolias, Pink Dogwoods, 10 to 75 cents each. Yew, 
4-6”—-$7.50 per 100. Send for list of 150 Rare 
Plants. Alanwold Nursery, Neshaminy, Pa. 


“PASTORAL DAYS,” by Mary Louisa Hellings 
Collection of poems blending the realities and de- 
lights of nature and garden. Fine edition, illus 
trated. Postpaid $1.25. R. No. 1, Titusville, N. J. 


GLADIOLUS, Postpaid: 30 Prize Winners $3.20, 
40 Large Assorted $3.20, 20 Recent Introductions 
$4.20, 100 Flowering Size $4.20. List, moderate 
priced Glads. Frank DuBois, Fairfield, Conn. 


PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J. 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition, 142 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “Long- 
view,” Box H, Crichton, Alabama. 


DAHLIAS. 6 Honor Roll Dahlias, all Different and 
Labeled, for $2.00. Catalog Free. C. E. Ecklund 
Dahlia Gardens, 15 Harold St., Battle Creek, Mich. 


WE GROW the finest varieties GLADIOLUS, 
PEONIES and IRIS. Send for descriptive list. 
Mission Gardens, Techny, Ill 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


WITLOOF CHICORY ROOTS: Known also as 
French Endive. $2.50 per 100. Ship now. Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. 


OULTIVATED BLUEBERRY PLANTS: $1,000 
per acre taken in for the berries. We have 25,000 
plants, ready. Terrific demand. One-year plants, 
$5 per doz., $27 per 100. Two years old, $10 per 
doz., $65 per 100. Deposit taken for Spring 
Warren Shinn, Woodbury, N. J. Root Specialist. 
All other Berry plants, Garden Roots and Herbs. 


DOUBLE SEMPERFLORENS Begonia Seed: 
$1.00 per packet. Ernest K, Logee, Begonia Spe- 
clalist, North Street Greenhouses, Danielson, Oonn. 


POSITION WANTED 


CARETAKER-GARDENER, life experience in al! 
branches. Highly recommended. Box 44, c/o “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston 15, Mass. 


HORTICULTURE 





























































































































































































































. = 
THE MASSACHUSETTS |THE HORTICULTURAL|THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY | SOCIETY of NEW YORK, Inc. | HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
598 Madison Ave., New York City 22 (Organised November 96, 2887) 
DIAMOND JUBILEE Wednesday, February 20th 
SPRING FLOWER SHOW ot 220 PM LECTURES - FEBRUARY, 1946 
Flower Show and Lecture 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
Unusual Vines and ower 
BOSTON, MASS. Hedae Material 3 P.M.—Auditorium, Sixteenth Floor 
£ ss eage Materia 
March 18 to 23 inclusive 3 by agro -_ itt ttre” 
‘ xperimenta orticuiture 
This will be a flower show on the old- DONALD WYMAN b Ais 
time basis, where visitors may spend Horticulturist, Arnold Arboretum February gang 
| the entire day. Comfortable seats, Clematis" (Illustrated) 
special music, a complete restaurant, . 
a soda bar and many other features | International Flower Show TUESDAY EVENINGS 
” will be provided for their comfort. Ginnd Cecledl Clean 8 P.M.—Library, Room 601 
i. 1 
- THE HOURS iach hae: Bde February 5—"Trees and Shrubs 
10 , arch 18-23, and Their Maintenance 
of Monday, March 18, | P.M. to 10 P.M. | Members of the Horticultural Society | Feb 19 "S +i f 
28 ; ruary uggestions for 
28, All Other Days, 10 A.M. to 10 P.M. | of New York receive a Season Ticket Batter | anne” 
= es for this show which carries the added 
ri Admission $1.00 Plus 20c Tax privilege of Private View each morning | February 19—"'Spring Flowers’ 
a from 9 to 10 before doors are opened 
“~ to the public. Please write the Society 
By, Each member of the Massachusetts a ae. 
-_ Horticultural Society receives a free | at 598 Madison Avenue, New York 22, Free to Members and Their Friends 
N, admission ticket. New York. Annual Dues $3.50 
P88 
™, 
na. 
= HELENE BOLL 
Miss Boll’s | i in Octob h 
ms COMING EXHIBITIONS | | xen race Bar ene ae Oe Ber oS ct Ate 
~ Club of Providence, Rhode Island, was most enthusi- 
astically received. There was unanimous comment on 
a = 6 Atlanta, Ga. Camellia Show under | > Sine ol hoiaiodiotiee 
Ts, Send posteard or letter to- e sponsorship of the Board of the , 
an aay, for Bur — 1846 Seed Demonstration Garden of Egleston Hos- a. Soeees yon ee, 
er. W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. pital for Children and the garden clubs For details of lectures write 
b or 276 Burpee Bidg. of Atlanta. 271 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
_ Pa. "Clinton, lowa Feb. 9-10. Savannah, Ga. Camellia Show in 
ag. sag Ball es DeSoto Hotel under A RARE and UNUSUAL 
ew, e sponsorship of the Men’s Garden 
we CHERRY HILL NURSERIES Club of Savannah with the Garden Club CR EEPI NG GENTIAN 
= (Established in 1832) Council of Chatham County co-operat- Fall-Blooming Blue Wonder 
zs stablished in a yo te in Gentions sihekiane, 3” high mat forming, profuse 
. March 2-31. a’ iss. Annual pil- arge flowers from September to frost, easy grower. 
us. Quality Nursery Stock grimage of the Pilgrimage Garden Club. ae oe ee See eee 
— March 13-14. San Francisco, Calif. San ag 
x, || wea Newbury ___Mamachasets || “ienclco Camelia Show inte rats | oraara tA ERIS, NURSES 3 
ate ° 
e y March 14-15. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Narcis- 
= cvelingers sus Show of the Atlanta Flower Show SP ECIAL OFF ER PREP AID 
142 ay OREGON “GROWN Association in Taft Hall, Municipal 12 Hardy Chrysanthemums, 6 varieties . . .$2.50 
yng- Roses Auditorium. 12 Cushion Chrysanthemums, 6 varieties .. 2.50 
= White fora FREE CATALOG March 18-23. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring 25 Gladiolus, Exhibition Type, Assorted .. 2.00 
ond noel tn tal eae Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- Price List mailed upon request. 
ena = one oon cultural Society at Mechanics Building. PIPER’S 
— N. E. Glisan St, Portland, Ore. March 18-23. New York, N. ¥. Spring |/ p, 0. Box 5313, South Jacksonville 7, Florida 
US (C2070 HB Glicen &_ Posten © Flower Show of the Horticultural Society sd laces x 
list. of New York, Grand Central Palace. 
— cs March 18-26. Detroit, Mich. The Second 
gue. C H R Y Ss AN T H E M J M Ss Spring Flower and Garden Show spon- FLOWER-PEPS 
soe For the best selection of garden Mums, plant sored by the Detroit Garden Center. ADD DAYS OF BEAUTY 
= the Chicago, Minnesota, English, and the East- to your Flower Arrangements 
rren — creations. Send today for our 1946 color 50 Flower-Peps treat 50 Bouquets, $1.00 
—- illustrated folder. 200 for $3.00, Postpaid 
,000 CUNNINGHAM GARDENS FLOWER LOVERS’ SERVICE 
eae. Box 37 ° Waldron, Indiana Dept. H-2 Est. 1938 Needham, Mass. 
‘per 
ring 
slist. Se e sa es 
] | FIELD GROWN HARDY PLANTS || ,evewouw Se Sac Se ST Send for free samples 
ood : Hardy Asters, Early Hardy Chrysanthemums, oe 9 — - PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 
ag Pacific Giant Delphiniums, Hardy Phlox, Rock SPECIALTY PRODUCTS bIY SION Lead pencil markings permanent 
— i tories, Inc. ’ 
Garden Plants, and many others. 205 Oneida St Syracuse 4,N. Y. Devt. H Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
— Free Catalogue. DEALERS WRITE use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
= N. A. HALLAUER Webster, N. Y., R. 1 FOR ATTRACTIVE OFFER & with —_ or style Or rere purpess, 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
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Rhododendfons for 25¢! 


Fine young plants, 12 to 15 in. high, 
with small earth ball. Not prepaid, 
pay express on arrival (about 6¢ ea.) 
Price each, 5-24 
RHOD. MAXIMUM-white, July 
RHOD, CATAWBIENSE-purple, June.... 60¢ 
RHOD. CAROLINA-clear pink, May.... 60¢ 48¢ 
KALMIA (Mt. Laurel)—pink-white, May 50¢  40¢ 
OFFER A: Five each of the above, packed (20 small evergreen 
shrubs) for PsA $11.00 
OFFER B: Larger, 4 years older, I'/2 foot B&B bushy speci- 
mens, one each of above plus 
(Orange, May) FOf.........r.screcsccossesorssessserscencesssensrsnseesensesecs ; 


HINOCRIMSON AZALEA (new 1945) 
hardy, vigorous, red, evergreen Azalea. 
12 inch B&B 

5 smaller, 4 to 6 in., for. 


GABLES AZALEAS-New, 
hardy, all colors. Some - 
evergreen. Small 2 yr. 
old, 5 mixed $6.00 





Easily Planted 


AZALEA 


Azalea calendulaceqne 
$12.50 


(Photo) Rhododendron maximum, 18 in. B. & B. 
(Insert) Kalmia, 12 in. plant 


HINOCRIMSON 


Dwarf Fréit Trees 


Fruit without ladders for picking and spray- 


Write for our free 
catalog (25ce West 
of lowa)—or order 
direct from this ad- 
Send 
only the prices 


for bushes. 


vertisement. complete for 
quoted. (You pay 
the expressage on 
arrival.) 








Established 


Young Dwarfs 
Bear 


FRANKLINIA IN FALL 
The only autumn-flowering tree. August to frost. 


White bloom, crimson fall leaves. 3- to 4-foot bloom- 
ing size, $3.75 each. 


DAPHNE CNEORUM 
Dwarf evergreen; fragrant; pink. May 
and September. A gem. 6- to 9-inch, 
$1.60 each. 


BIRCH FOR CLUMPS 


Plant two or more populifolia birch in one 
hole for quick, inexpensive clump effects. 
Gray-white bark. 4- to 6-foot trees, 5 for $3.00. 


HARDY CHESTNUTS -— 
Blight-free, old-fashioned 
sweet nuts on Chinese 
tree. I'/2 ft., 3 for 


ing! Larger, healthier and on easily-cared- 


Balanced Home Orchard-takes: care of all pollenizing 
needs: APPLES: | Mcintosh, | Wealthy; PEARS: | Bartlett, 
| Duchess; also | Elberta Peach, | 


erman Prune Plum. 


OFFER A: One each all six, 2-year-old fruit likely 1947, packed 
: $23.00 
OFFER B: The same, 3-year-olds, all six 
HUGE HYBRID BLUEBERRIES—Most sensational of all 


new fruits. Assorted named kinds 4-year-old, I'/2 foot 
(bearing age) 10 for $19.00 


Dwarf apple loaded 
down with fruit 


ee 


Huge New Blueberries 


Yew/Shapes 


After years of testing, we offer these forms 
of hardy (media) Yews. New 1946. 


12-inch B&B specimens, each $5.00 


| PYRAMID YEW-Fast grow- STRICTA YEW-Also verti- 

ing, bushy, vertical column. cal but slow dwarf to 6 ft. 
Dark green, dense narrow. 
GRASSGREEN YEW-Bright 
green form of Stricta Fine. 


Dark green, rich. Probable 

_ height 15 feet. (Taxus media 
. pyramidalis.) 

Previously introduced. 


VERMEULEN YEW - Broad 
dense short pyramid, Rich 
folioge. '8-inch B&B bushy 

$3.75 


‘ 
| KELSEY YEW-Brood dwarf; 
4 most berries of any Yew. 


12-inch B&B bushy.......$2.50 


EVERGREEN HEDGES 
Upright Yew. H-15"*, 25 for 
Hemlock: 18-24"', 25 for 
Arborvitae: 12-18"', 25 for 


PYRAMID YEW 





Dept. 2D, 50 Church St., New York 7, N. Y. 





